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Mntroduction by the Author 


times recorded in variety and volume, enough to fill the 
world with books. Every form of ecclesiasticism, every 
question of catholicism, every method of administration, has 
been duly weighed and differentiated until Denominationalism— 
the sad spectacle of Christ’s Mystic Body torn and divided—is 
the result. 
In this book by symbol and satire we have sought to indicate 
how great has been the-loss to the Church through sectarianism, 
and “how good and how pleasant for brethren to dwell together 


7 ee course of the Church—the Ecclesia—has been many 


in unity.” 

No allegory and no parable can demonstrate all sides of 
spiritual truth. We have chosen the Ship, as a metaphor pleasing 
and elastic. It is the figure which the Apostle seems to use in 
describing the careers of the Patriarchs, who, like homeward- 
bound mariners, saw afar off the high promontories of their 
fatherland, and saluted them. (Heb. xi: 13.) 

There is a striking similarity between the experiences of the 
Church coursing down the river of the Gospel Age and the isola- 
tion, the discomfort, the terrors, and the expectations of making 
port, which pertain te a voyage. 

Through familiar similes the writer has desired to empha- 
size serious errors, and to stimulate devotion to that one Lord and 
King, whose personal attraction is the cure for all disunity. 

GeEorGE C. NEEDHAM. 

NarsertH, Pa., February 15, 1902. 
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Introduction by the Lditor 


HE following pages were the last production from the 
; pen of my departed husband; finished, while seemingly 
in robust health, only a few hours before he was suddenly 

called into the presence of the Lord. 

For thirty-three years it was my happy privilege to be the 
collaborateur of his manuscripts. It seemed natural that I should 
perform the same service in connection with this final writing. 
In fact, I had promised to do so on that last evening we sat and 
conferred together. 

But I must bespeak the reader’s tender sympathy, as I affirm 
with what solemn and peculiar awe I have here undertaken to 
interpret the mind of the dead. Through all the years we had 
been singularly one in spirit and in effort. Like a person pain- 
fully deprived of his right arm, I took up the task, clumsy and 
crippled. The living ear, so ready to catch suggestions, was shut 
to my voice. The living eye, so keen to discriminate symmetry 
in book-making, was closed to all earthly beauty. The living 
tongue, so fluent to explain, could utter no directions. The 
living heart, so warm, so reasonable, so delightful in all mutual 
interchange, could offer no counsel. The editor must summon 
the past; try to recall the author’s ways and wishes, but never- 
theless work on alone—unguided, uncorrected, and unapproved. 

The book is sent forth as a memorial offering to those who 
loved the author for his ministry in the Word. It would be unsuit- 
able, and contrary to the spirit of that Gospel he proclaimed for 
forty years, to here eulogize his labors. His “record is on high.” 
and “the day shall declare it.” 


The chief thing he would desire said about him is, that he 
was a believer on the Lord Jesus Christ. He pursued but one 
calling—preaching Christ crucified. He boasted but one attain- 
ment—salvation by grace. At the age of eighteen, amid much 
opposition, he resigned a lucrative business position for a life of 
faith, in obedience to what he believed was a heavenly call. Sev- 
eral times a pastor, in England, the United States and Canada, 
but continuously an evangelist, with never a stipulated salary or 
guaranteed income, he cheerfully and confidently proclaimed 
Christ for four decades; and then without warning to “set his 
house in order,’ with “natural force unabated,’ he was called 
up to the heavenly Pisgah. 

The last address he gave was concerning “The Golden 
Age” to be ushered in at the coming of the Lord Jesus. The last 
sentence he wrote, singularly in blood-red ink, was “Lord Jesus.” 
The last words he uttered amid death agonies were “Lord Jesus.” 

For him “to live was Christ, and to die was gain.” Being 
dead, may he yet be speaking to the Church through this book. 

ELIZABETH ANNABLE NEEDHAM. 


PeNnumMeBrRA Hurst, 
NarpertH, Pa., U. S. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


culation. When far on to completion, in a single hour, all 

the work done, and all the manuscripts perished in the 
great fire of the Avit PrRintING Company, which precipitated a 
firm of highest Christian integrity, carrying enormous literary and 
monetary responsibilities, into devastation and confusion. 

The strange trial we suffered was common to many. At first 
impression the loss appeared as irreparable. But there are some 
things which fire may refine, but cannot destroy. Amid their 
larger and more pressing interests, the estimable Avil firm, rising 
superior to even the ethics of business, immediately made over- 
tures to extricate us from our dilemma. Borne up by a flood-tide 
of sympathy which poured in upon us, and endued with a power 
of memory, almost preternatural, to recall the spirit, and recon- 
struct the testimony of the lost writing—under the good hand of 
our God upon us, Ecclesia is launched a second time upon the 
waters of public sympathy. 


ake: first edition of Ecclesia never reached the stage of cir- 


THE Eptror. 


NARBERTH, Pa., November 20, 1903. 
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“The wynds did waftie us to sea, 
Our SHIP none liken in designe; 
In native land reigned slaverie, 
Now Pharaoh's service do resigne— 


Promised in new land libertie.” 


I 
DELIVERANCE OR DOOM 


“My soul, the seas are rough, and thou a stranger 

In these false coasts; oh, keep aloof, there’s danger ; 
Cast forth thy plummet; see a rock appears! 

Thy ship wants sea-room; make it with thy tears.” 


E find ourselves passengers on board the ship Ecclesia, 
W emigrating from the vale of Sarkos, in the country of 
Kosmos, to the land of Shalom. Since the days of 
Noah, so strange and notable a vessel had not been built. Though 
for centuries the timbers for her construction had been in prepara- 
tion, yet no patriarch or prophet of the past knew the secret, until 
suddenly, amid demonstrations of wind and fire, and miracle, the 
ship of Pentecost slipped from her ways, afloat upon waters, not 
of judgment, but of salvation. 

Our native country, which we had forever abandoned—by 
right and title from his Father, King Adon, belonged to Prince 
Shiloh. A disappointed and subtle rebel, known as Satan or 
Adversary, had instigated a rebellion, rallying vast hosts of 
equally wicked beings under his standard. Untold confusion and 
disaster had resulted. Our ancestors had been driven from their 
lovely home in disgrace. Prince Shiloh had withdrawn his 
beneficent suzerainty; and violence, blood-shedding, and defiance 
of King Adon’s laws filled all the land of Kosmos. Famine for 
the truth followed; and a disease known as Moral Leprosy seized 
upon all. Men wandered from sea to sea, and from north even to 
the east; they run to and fro seeking direction, but found it not. 
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Repeatedly Prince Shiloh sent forth ambassadors, endeav- 
oring to instruct his poor deluded subjects how they might escape 
from the Adversary’s oppression. But they seemed to have no 
power to extricate themselves from Satan’s domination. They 
scorned his messages and maltreated his messengers. Some they 
killed, some they abused, and none were reverenced. 

Then, after long patience, when all remonstrance had failed, 
the King Adon, and Prince Shiloh, taking counsel with their 
prime minister, Lord Parakletos, decided upon an altogether dif- 
ferent method of procedure; and the ship Ecclesia was planned 
and built as a mode of emigration from the doomed Kosmos. All 
who truly desired to escape from the enemy’s land, were offered 
a free passage to the beautiful and well-governed country of 
Shalom. 

Thus it occurred that I, having received a copy of the Prince’s 
Proclamation and a visit from a persuasive Ambassador named 
Titus, decided that I would accept a free passage on the Ecclesia. 
This man Titus, also showed me a letter from a friend of his 
named Cephas, which explained many things about this emigration 
scheme that I much desired to know ; especially who was respon- 
sible for my passage money and my rations, while on board the 
vessel. 

As soon as I had announced my intention, I was surprised to 
have the Ambassador put into my hand a ticket which read, “The 
natural man receiveth not the things which are spiritual, neither 
can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” 

“That,” he said, “will be a voucher, till you get further 
instructions about your voyage.” 

My neighbors were soon aware of my decision to embark on 
this voyage of mystery as they were pleased to call it. The 
officers of Satan also got wind of it. Very shortly I received a 
call from one named Geshem. Remembering how he had opposed 
one excellent man called Nehemiah, a long while ago, I sent 
word that I was too busy to go down and see him. Many such 
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tempters tried to interview me. One more persistent than the 
rest succeeded: his card bore the astonishing credentials : 


“Emissary of Beelzebub. 
“The Prince of Kosmos. 
“The Light Bringer. 
“The Friend of Humanity. 
“President of Hades.” 


With sardonic smile and honeyed salutation he greeted me. 
I bowed, but without giving my hand. Afterward I recalled how 
a man named Mordecai had stood bolt upright in the presence of 
one Prince Haman, and I was ashamed of myself that I did this 
demon reverence. 

He made seductive proposals to keep me in-Kosmos. He 
warned me against the perils of the sea. He suggested a com- 
promise. Why not take a free claim in the rich salt mines of 
Sodom? or an estate on the broad suburbs of Shinar, where my 
children could have opportunity to acquire all languages? or 
shares in the gold fields of Havilah? or a burgess in the city of 
Cain? or some mortgages in Gehenna? 

I felt myself strangely hypnotized by his words. I got 
frightened as I recalled what the young man who accompanied 
Titus had said to me about some who had fallen into the snare of 
the Devil, and been taken captive by him at his will. 

Just then my wife, who was of the same mind with me, and 
who had been listening, like a good woman named Sarah, appeared 
before our visitor. 

“We are not careful to answer thee, but I will speak in your 
presence. You are one of the persons described in the book of 
King Adon, who with flattering lips and a double tongue do speak, 
while mischief is in their heart. You belong to that company who 
lie from the beginning, and abide not in the truth. As for us, and 
our house, we are determined to serve Prince Shiloh. We believe 
his words. We shall accept his gracious offers. He hath devised 
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the only possible means whereby his banished be not expelled 
from him. Our voyage will be made in safety. Not a hair of 
our heads will perish. No floods can overwhelm us. No sunken 
rocks of Hades can wreck us. We shall go, with our young and 
our old; our cattle also shall go with us; there shall not an hoof 
be left behind, for therewith must we serve our Prince.” 

My wife’s courage surprised me. Our Emissary flushed with 
rage. I saw his hand move toward his side where hung a quiver 
of deadly looking darts. I was about to step between her and 
danger, when swift invisible hands laid a written message on a 
tablet before me. It read: ‘Fear not, I am with thee. No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper.” 

One side glance at this message was enough for our visitor. 
Forgetting ‘all suavity, he fled without ceremony from our midst, 
leaving us trembling, but unscathed. 

I now called my children in: Abram, Rebekah, Moses, Joshua, 
Ruth, Esther, Peter. I put the question to them: “Wilt thou go 
with thy mother and I on this voyage to the port of Shalom?” 

Abram answered, “Though I knew not whither I was going, 
yet would I go.” 

Rebekah said, “I saw some bracelets that a man named 
Eliezar brought from Prince Shiloh’s country. I should like to 
go where the women wear such beautiful jewels.” 

Moses said, “I would not stay behind for all the treasures of 
Egypt.” 

Joshua said, “I long to go and have a home in that land. It 
is a land of milk and honey, and we are starving here.” 

Ruth said, “Where my mother goes, there will I go, and 
there will I lodge. Her king shall be my king.” 

And Esther said, “Whether we perish or not, we will under- 
take to reach the king.” 

Last came Peter, the youngest, the most wilful and impetuous 
of our children. “Think well, my son,” I said, “before you 
speak. Will you leave the land of Kosmos?” And he answered 
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hotly, “Where the rest of you go, I will follow. And if I am 
tempted to desert ship, pray for me, that my faith fail not.” 

So we trussed up our fardels, having one mind, one faith, 
one hope, one baptism, and got us to the ship, singing as we went: 


“And though this world with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us, 
We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 
We tremble not for him, 
The Prince of Darkness grim, 
His rage we can endure; 
For lo! his doom is sure, 
One little word shall fell him.” 


Ne) 


“Down the River of Time we sail, 
Onward, onward; 
Whether in calm or gale, 
Onward, onward. 
Down the River to open sea, 
Onward we sail to Eternity, 
W here is a home for thee and me, 


Onward, onward.” 
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FALSITY AND FIDELITY 


“Tf blazing honor chance to fill my veins, 

With flattering warmth, and flash of courtly fire, 
My soul can take a pleasure in her pains; 

My lofty strutting steps disdain to tire; 

My antic knees can turn upon the hinges 

Of compliment, and screw a thousand cringes.” 


her first port, and taken on board Partheans, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and Mesopotamians, and Jews and strangers. 
If we thought we had done an exclusive act, we were soon humili- 
ated to discover what a host of worthies had preceded us, resist- 
ing even unto blood, as some of them had done, for so much as 
the right to set foot upon the gang-plank ; whence their desperate 
enemies had hurled them headlong and wounded upon the deck. 
As my foot slipped on a spot of a brother’s blood, I said to 
Priscilla, my wife, “How shamefully easy we have got on board!” 
As we swept out between the shores of the broad river, I 
turned from the scene, 


| ONG before we were born the great ship Ecclesia had left 


“Where every prospect pleases, 


4 And only man is vile,” 


to look about me at my fellow-passengers. Two things struck me 
—their variety and their poverty. And all spoke at least two lan- 
guages, a carnal, personal language, and a common dialect. A 
few words of this last I knew, and very soon I discovered that 
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without consciousness, when they acted in the flesh, they talked 
the carnal language; and when they acted in the Spirit they spoke 
the heavenly dialect. 

A man of apparently wide experience, seeing the curiosity 
on my face, came up and gave me a few pointers. 

“You seem simple and honest,” he said. “Do not be so 
foolish as to suppose all these people are as sincere as I believe 
you are. Various dishonest causes have brought them on board. 
They have all gone through the necessary formula, and pledged 
themselves IN His Name; but I have reason to fear that their 
allegiance is spurious, and some day Prince Shiloh will, so to 
speak, spue many of them out of his mouth, and declare, ‘I never 
knew you.’ ” 

I was terribly grieved at this information. I drew away from 
the man in horror. Nevertheless, I was determined to observe, 
and take warning. As we paced along, I noticed one Ambassador, 
wearing the distinguishing mark of his profession, or the cloth, 
I thought I heard some one call it. Anyway he was most impos- 
ing in appearance. About him was a circle of admirers, many 
of them very pretty women. He was boasting loudly of his suc- 
cess in recruiting refugees for Shalom. He was telling them 
what quick easy work he made of it by a scheme of jugglery 
with some kind of cards or tickets, which they only had to 
countersign, and he assumed all the rest of the responsibility for 
the voyage. 

[ was in admiration at his methods, when the brother said, 
“Listen! That man had a candlestick once; a beautiful golden 
gift. He lost it. He is now on the way to the Beema of Prince 
Shiloh to answer for it. Don’t admire him. Weep for him. 
His fine clothes won't count for much there. Every man who 
appears in that court will need to have on the wedding robe, or 
be speechless.” 

I saw a good many in small groups cracking jokes. I heard 
one ask, “What eight did milk a bear?” and another, “Who was 
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Cain's wife?” I found they were making puns about the K1na’s 
Boox, and I put my fingers in my ears. 

There was an instrument among the captain’s outfit called 
the X-Rays—rays from the Cross. Several went to have their 
hearts examined for the novelty of it, and discovered that the 
organ was petrified. But being turned to stone, they were past 
feeling, so they did not seem to be sorry about it. 

“That man is a curiosity,” said my informant. “He can 
juggle, too. He makes people believe he is a counter-irritant 
post; and just like beasts, they come around and rub their 
itching ears against him. He is always crying, ‘Elevate the 
Masses!’ He has no end of schemes for the social culture of 
criminals, and the purifying of the theatre. He even says if 
every man would wear a chrysanthemum in his buttonhole, 
there would be no mental depression, or suicidal mania.” 

“Ah!” I said, “these must be some of the men who follow 
in the way of Cain, and run riotously in the error of Balaam. 
These are the false shepherds who, without fear, feed themselves. 
They have eaten up the good pasture, and drank the deep waters; 
and the residue they have tramped upon, and fouled with their 
feet; and the starved flock have eaten that which they have 
trodden, and drank that which they have defiled.” 

Later I saw our Lord Commander, the Captain, and recog- 
nized him. After he had anointed my eyes with eye-salve, as he 
did to the other passengers, I was amazed to discover how blind 
I had been. I had only seen men as trees walking. Eye trouble 
seemed very common among the company. Some had evil eye; 
some lust of the eyes; some eyes full of adultery ; some darkened 
eyes; and some purblind eyes, the effect of which was to make 
them forget they had been purged from their old sins. 

Dr. Lucas told me the worst cases came on board from the 
towns of Laodicea. Inward sight, or looking upon one’s own 
attainments and doings, was a very common disease. But after 
persistent use of the eye-salve, these people could no longer see 
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any good thing in themselves. To keep up the cure they daily 
gave ten looks at Prince Shiloh’s portrait for everyone look at 
themselves. 

Lord Commander was a most wonderful personage. He was 
Interpreter of the Krnc’s Boor, and Vicar of the Prince. Under 
him was another wonderful character, the Purser, one Choragus, 
who supplied all our sustenance, and satisfied every desire. 

What was most marvelous about our Lord Commander was, 
that it was very difficult to get a sight of him. He seemed bent 
on concealing his own personality whenever he could. And when 
you did get close to him to ask him questions, he invariably 
directed your attention away from himself, to the Prince Shiloh 
whom he represented. — 

Often did my heart burn within me as he opened a beautiful 
album he carried and showed to small groups of us pic- 
tures of the Prince in various attitudes and styles of dress. One 
series he called the GLories or Curist. There was his glory as 
Son of David, to reign on Mount Zion. Then his glory as Seed 
of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. Then his glory as Son of Man, the Second Adam, whose 
dominion should extend beyond the Jews, and beyond the Gentile 
nations, and take in all beasts, and all fowls, and all creatures in 
the underground world; and embrace the whole habitable earth. 
Then there was another glory of this blessed one, as Son of God, 
the express image of His person, who, having humbled himself 
unto death, had been highly exalted, and given a name which 
is above every name, that in that name every knee should bow, 
both of things in heaven, and things in earth. And yet one other 
picture, that of his unapproachable and essential Glory in the God- 
head. And these glories, said our Commander, he intends to share 
with his Church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all. Whereupon he showed us the last picture in the series, 
that of a Woman, a Queen; almost unbearable to look upon for 
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her brightness ; without flaw, or blemish, or mark of age; clothed 
in spun sunlight, and with golden worlds undér her feet. 


So overpowered was I at this forecast of the Church’s destiny, 
that my own comeliness turned in me into corruption, and I 


became as one dead; and only revived when the Comforter laid 
his hand upon me, and said, “Arise: Fear not.” 


As I walked away to the solitude of my cabin, a sweet refrain 
reached me like the fragrance of the rose: 


“Majestic sweetness sits enthroned 
Upon the Saviour’s brow; 

His head with radiant glories crowned, 
His lips with grace o’erflow. 


“No mortal can with him compare, 
Among the sons of men, 

Fairer is He than all the fair, 
That fill the heavenly train.” 


CCik Sy) 
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“What is the chaff, the word of man, 
When set against the wheat? 
Can it a dying soul sustain, 


Like an immortal meat? 


“Thy Word, O God, with heavenly bread, 
Thy children doth supply; 
And those who by that Word are fed, 


Their souls shall never die.” 


Il 


MUTINY ON BOARD 


“The Bible is the very handwriting of God. That is the anchor to 
which we must rebind our cables. You see a group of vessels lying inside 
the harbor. They swing around with the tide, but none change their 
places, for they are well anchored. The ships of sentiment are swinging 
loose to-day, and with the counter-tide. That will be, so long as human 
opinion is the vacillating thing it is. But we need not fear; the old anchor 
holds as firm and steady as ever. That anchor—back of all departures, 
heresies, and variations—is the literal, direct, Divine Inspiration, on the 
original parchments, of the Word of God.” 


HIS day has been crowded with interest. Ecclesia has been 

taking on passengers from the port of Christendom. Indi- 

viduals and families of Anglicans, Calvinists, Wesleyans 

and Baptists came in crowds from all the towns around the famous 
harbor. 

While passing a rocky and barren island, wittily called the 
Heavenly University, a small boat lay’ in waiting for us. The 
sailors flung a line, and lowered a rope ladder. Two men of 
repulsive features stumbled on deck. Their eyes looked as if 
they were covered with a coating of hoar frost. They negotiated 
with Choragus, the Purser, to take them down the river as far 
as Redactor, a place where was a school of doctors, who were 
specialists in treating the eyes. 

Choragus told them these doctors were tricky knaves. He 
knew all about them. Every one became more blind who applied 
to them. Finally he persuaded these men to let Lord Commander 
‘anoint them with his holy chrism. They yielded at last to condi- 
tions, which were simply, Hold fast to traditions. 


oy oe 


One of them, Mr. Concept, told me the story of their dis- 
ease. They were graduates of Free-thought University, and took 
afterwards their practical training in an Institutional Church. 
They very closely studied Redaction, and Evolution, and Con- 
fusion, and J. E. and P. D. R. and many more learned things 
that were all new to me. All this while they lived in a window- 
less house, in the suburbs of Dark, eating chaff, and sleeping on 
a bed of ashes. Lack of proper nourishment had shrunken them 
to dwarfs. Lack of light had made them nearly blind. And hay- 
ing no mirror of Truth to look into and see themselves, their 
countenances had stultified, and every feature was repulsive; so 
that all the little children ran away from them. 

One day a very faithful man, Mr. Conscience, visited them. 
He carried a flash lantern in his hands. Without ado he turned 
it full upon their purblind eyes. They yelled with pain. All 
the past came before them—their grandmother’s faith in every 
word of Scripture as God breathed—their mother’s sublime rever- 
ence for every jot and tittle, and point and scratch of the Law 
—their father’s unshaken confidence in all the traditions received 
from holy patriarchs. Oh, it all came to them in an instant. 
They cried, “We have been arrogant, absurd fools; rushing like 
mad men with the thick bosses of our bucklers, on to Jehovah. His 
word is forever settled in heaven. It is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than for one tittle of the law to fail. We will go back, 
back again to the Hebrew, back to the language in which God 
said, ‘Let there be light’—back to eternity, back to peace, back to 
faith, back to the Bible of our childhood.” 

So far had he got in his story, when our attention was 
diverted by a happy sailor singing on the yard-arm above us: 

“Shall the mole from his night underground, 
Call the beasts from the day-glare to flee? 
Shall the owl charge the birds, I am wise, 
Come dwell in the shadows with me! 


Shall a man blind his eyes and exclaim, 
I am sure that nobody can see?” 
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Later, while pacing the deck, watching things, a man named 
Issachar, noted for his understanding of the times, linked arms 
with me and said, “Let us give attention to what is going on.” 

Several well-groomed men were grouped around a stand. 
We knew they did not respect the law of Moses, at a glance; for 
all had made cuttings to their beards, and all looked like fierce 
military men. They wore badges with an embossed, round-eyed, 
fluffy bird, holding in its claw a small scroll, engraved TEKEL; that 
is, “weighed and found wanting.” 

These men were bending over some very ancient manuscripts, 
much defaced by age and use. I caught sight of one glittering 
Tueos, standing out from behind much overlaying writing in a 
startling way. But I did not dare stop to inspect. 

The chief speaker was using very abstruse sentences, to which 
the others kept nodding approval. I did hear one man say to 
another, “Do you understand what he is talking about?’ And 
the other, a very young man, replied, “Not a bit.””. Yet both kept 
bowing assent to his lecture. 

After a while they took out their pocket-knives. Portions of 
the manuscripts were divided among them, and each began cutting 
out certain parts. The leader then arranged them under a pow- 
erful microscope, and after each examination wrote the word, 
Condemned. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘““we have demonstrated that the Bible 
is a mere wind-swept skeleton, to be filled in with human conjec- 
ture. The Elohists had very imperfect ideas of God. Inspiration 
is dynamic. The Pentateuch is a plagiarized patchwork of 
redactions, containing contradictions and impossibilities. Adam’s 
fall is an allegory, and Isaiah is a duplex fraud. If Prince Shiloh 
endorses the Book, that is no concern of ours. His limited educa- 
tion and early environment are responsible for his ignorance. We 
do not tolerate the idea that Lord Parakletos edited the volume, 
much less composed it. Our Ego Homo Society will soon be ready 
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with startling announcements of discoveries that will upset all 
Christendom.” 

After this speech, there followed a free discussion and much 
ribald talk. I noticed the very pronunciation of these men 
betrayed their irreverence for holy things. . None of them spoke 
the name G—O—D in a full rounded tone, as if the very word 
were a mouthful in itself; but nearly all said Gad, in most slipshod 
manner. And I did not hear any of them say Lorp Jesus CHRIST 
when speaking of our Saviour, but they all called Him simply 
Jesus, in the same tones as we say Tom, Dick, or Harry. One or 
two spoke of Him as the Nazarene; and one as the Founder; and 
another as the Peasant of Galilee. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “these men evidently could not con- 
fess what David did, ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ nor could they 
say as Thomas did, ‘My Lord, and my God.’” There is a great 
difference between the way a mother hugs her baby and the way 
a surgeon handles a loathsome cadaver with gloves. Truth was 
cold as an icicle in their hands. I was told afterwards they were 
insane. The disease began with raving over scholarship. It was 
a university germ. Finally the grey matter of the brain got 
jostled and shaken to one spot, and lodged in the bump which 
phrenologists call Approbativeness. The disease is said to have 
originated in Die Vaderland. 

I was told they were being closely watched by our Lord 
Commander, and would not be allowed to go all the way to 
Shalom; for he intended to have them put off at a small, safe 
island, called The Isle of Jehoiakim. 

Some of our sailors, if simple in book knowledge, were very 
witty. I heard one of them intoning these bits of doggerel: 


“We challenge all who dare to say 
The Book is true! 

Our scholars—scholars mark we pray, 
Possess the clue. 
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“All hail the Craft whose prying eyes 
First found the fraud! 

Ye men of science, cultured, wise, 
Yourselves applaud.” 


Then, as if in dialogue with himself, he chanted, 


“Their creed bespeaks a plotting crew 
Of infamy, 
The Book they hate makes clear to view 
Their blasphemy.” 
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“Two several lovers built two several cities. The love of God 
buildeth a Jerusalem. The love of the world buildeth a Babylon. 
Let every man enquire of himself what he loveth, and he shall thus 


declare himself of what city he is a citizen.” 
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IV 
RITES AND RAGS 


“The sufficiency of my merit is to know that my merit is not sufficient.” 


ROM time to time many vessels bearing a resemblance to 
F Ecclesia in structure and in object had been launched by 
piratical companies. All along the river we encountered 
these derelicts; either beached, or lying dead and dangerous in 
our channel. The histories of these wrecks were very sad but 
interesting. An old brig christened Honest Doubt, got rerigged 
into a filibuster, and went to pieces on Infidel’s Reef. A very 
showy schooner, Rifualism, got beached on the Roman Shallows. 
A heavy, defiant pirate, Rationalism, was sucked into the whirlpool 
Evolution. Old Free from the Law was so badly piloted by 
Captain Loose, that she went aground on the Antinomian Group. 
They talk of getting her off and sailing her again under one 
Captain Fatalism. A beautiful white-winged clipper, Perfection- 
ism, bearing on her pennon the legend, Not as other Men, had 
sunk and parted on the mud flats of Fleshly Lusts. 
“Do you think our ship is likely to meet any such sad fate as 
these?” I asked Purser Choragus, one day. 
“Never!” he replied. 


““Above the waves that dash and roar, 
Above the tossing foam, 
She shines a beacon on time’s shore, 
To guide lost wanderers home. 
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“*When crumbling empires all are gone, 
And monarchs sleep in dust, 
The Church of Christ shall still sail on 
The Ark for all who trust.’ 


“You know,” he said, “that she alone is called the Chosen 
Vessel. Her underwriters are bound by most unalterable condi- 
tions. While all Whosoevers are eligible to passage, her sailing 
laws are very rigid; and any misdemeanor is sure to be dealt with 
in due time. She has made many safe voyages. Her first cargo 
comprised three thousand elect Whosoevers.” 

One of the Ambassadors drew my notice to a bold headland 
called Adam’s Transgression. It stood in the open bay of 
Humanity, and overlooked the town of Homo. We had to call 
here, and make a considerable delay. So I went ashore with a 
Mr. Barnabas. He took along his powerful flash-light lantern 
of the Prophecy brand. Here they told us that Deeds of the 
Law, Works of the Flesh, and Human Righteousness were manu- 
factured. Though an ancient city it had never been nearly fin- 
ished. The inhabitants, dissatisfied with their attainments, were 
constantly pulling down and building up. The contrast in the 
architecture was appalling. Every man seemed to have done what 
was right in his own eyes. An epidemic of bruises and putrefying 
sores prevailed all over the city. I saw many finely dressed peo- 
ple; but under every garment, whether it was the white toga of 
a man, or the embroidered petticoat of a woman, I noticed filthy 
undergarments, ragged and trailing the ground. 

In every street were temples; and commemorative tablets 
abounded. One read: 


“TO CAIN. 


“An early builder, 
A worshipper of Nature’s fruits.” 
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Another was to one StMon. A PHARISEE: 


“Bold to claim righteousness 
Through personal merit, 

His religion was rites, 

And his life extolled ceremonies.” 


I saw a gorgeous temple where patricians met to adore self. 
Over the door in ancient letter I read: 


“THROUGH CULTURE OF CHARACTER 
CoMES SALVATION TO MAN.” 


A suave fellow urged us into one mysterious temple. “To 
what is it dedicated?” I asked. “To Satan,” he said. “You will 
find some interesting travesties in your line of things in there. We 
don’t elevate the Cross, but we make every one walk over it as 
he passes this threshold. We have a black mass, and every 
ordinance that you do, only we turn them all upside down. Over 
in heathendom we have lots of such temples, and there we substt- 
tute Buddha for Christ. We have used your ten Commandments, 
only we have accommodated them. You talk about the life being 
in the blood. We go further than Moses, and we won't let those 
heathen kill even a flea or bedbug, lest they take their grand- 
mother’s life, or some other ancestor.” 

We did not go in, for Barnabas said, “It is impossible for 
those who were once enlightened, and been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, if they shall tread under foot the blood of the cove- 
nant, to ever find any place for repentance.”’ But I noticed with 
amazement that several of our passengers did go in. They seemed 
laughing to keep up courage as they went, and said, one to another, 
“We just do it to sample the thing. We know it’s all rot.” One 
little man said, “Well, I want to warn people about this humbug; 
but I can’t speak intelligently unless I go and see it for myself.” 
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I perceived a heavy atmosphere hung all over the city. Vile 
odors were everywhere. 

“What is this deadly smell?” I asked. ‘The streets look so 
clean and smart. I can’t understand it.” 

“Look at those bales of goods,” said Mr. Barnabas. Porters 
seemed to be carrying them everywhere. They were all sizes and 
kinds. Some quite little children coming out of a Sunday-school 
had them tied up with beautiful ribbons. Mr. Barnabas stooped 
and kicked one open. It was labeled Our Righteousness. Inside 
was simply filthy rags of indescribable rottenness. The owner 
of this pack had died suddenly, and dropped it. 

A man who knew Barnabas, and was then going to take pas- 
sage on Ecclesia, told us more news. A company sent out by a 
Religious Society were about establishing a plant to light the 
town of Homo. Hitherto all efforts had failed; no light could 
burn in the murky atmosphere. This syndicate had brought very 
ancient Oriental lamps called the Light of Asia. “Buddha and 
Nirvana” was their business motto. I saw one of the lamps, but 
while the man tried to hold it up to us, a puff of smoke blew down 
on it and extinguished it. 

“You will have to put it in the museum of antiquities with 
Korah’s censer, and Jehoiakim’s penknife,” said Barnabas. 

I was told the town abounded in female reformers known as 
Daughters of Jezebel. My time was so short I had only oppor- 
tunity to learn about two or three. One, quite notable, claimed 
to be the mother principle of King Adon. You had to believe this 
without trying to understand it. We could not learn that she 
reformed anything; only taught that all real things were unreal, 
except real gold, which was very necessary to support her luxuri- 
ous pretensions. 

We saw many dark booths where women claimed to reveal 
the secrets of the unseen world. As soon as Barnabas turned his 
flash-lantern of Truth upon these, the women all fled cursing, and 
the booths tumbled like card-board houses children build. 
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There were numbers of men each calling themselves Kirour- 
gia. They were reported as doing wonders for the sick of Homo. 
They took out and put back men’s vitals at will. They knew how to 
make people tall or short, or fat or lean. They had great expecta- 
tions that after a little more experimenting and vivisecting they 
should be able to put the human race back where it was in the 
Garden of Eden. They certainly were the noblest class of people 
we met in Homo. But after very exact investigation of their 
statistics, we discovered that they had never been known to annihi- 
late any disease ; and for every one they restrained, a large crop of 
new maladies sprung up like mushrooms in a night, to baffle their 
humane endeavors. 

Our conviction now amounted to a certainty, that the only 
escape from the multiform ills Satan had introduced into Kosmos, 
was by flight, and passage on board Ecclesia. 

So we hastened back to the ship, after giving out as many 
invitations as we could; thankful to our Commander that he had 
received us on board as elect Whosoevers. 
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“But to make a trade of trying 
Drugs and doses, always pruning, 
Is to die for fear of dying, 
He's untuned that’s always tuning. 
He that often loves to lack 
Dear-bought drugs hath found the knack 
To foil the man and feed the quack. 


“Oh, the sad, the frail condition 
Of the pride of Nature's glory! 
How infirm his composition, 
And at best how transitory. 
When this riot doth impair’ 
Nature's weakness, then his care 
Adds more ruin by repair.” 


V 
FOOLS AND FOLLIES 


“In this world is much treasury, but little truth; here all things are 
traps; here everything is beset with snares; here souls are endangered; 
bodies are afflicted ; everything is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


EXT day our ship called at Altrusia. The Altruists had a 
N very high aim—not to live unto themselves, and not to die 
unto themselves. Reconstruction and Brotherhood desig- 
nated their creed. They were world-menders also; but of far 
purer type than the reformers we encountered in Homo. The 
Altruists professed to honor and accept the Kinc’s Boox. Yet 
passing strange to say, they were inimical to Prince Shiloh and 
his purposes for delivering the inhabitants of Kosmos. They 
regarded his methods as narrow and rigid. They declared those 
Whosoever people were the most selfish egotists among created 
beings. 

There were great numbers of brave, lofty-minded women in 
Altrusia. Noble sentiments appealed to their feminine instincts. 
Many had wicked husbands or sons, for whose elevation they 
labored. Yet I confess that the aggregation of their efforts at 
reconstruction presented a motley, incoherent spectacle. Nov- 
elty and Intensity well describe it all. One woman headed an 
Axe Brigade. She was oblivious to fatigue or discretion. Another 
led a band of old and young, some in poverty and some in finery. 
They were after their rights. On the banner they bore I read 
their slogan, 


“LET WOMAN RULE, 
For MAN’S A FOOL.” 
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Still others were banded together in clubs to stir the idle 
rich to unselfishness. Their devices and conceits were too numer- 
ous to mention. Some wore peculiar bonnets; some bows of rib- 
bon; some dangling crosses; some engrossed buttons ; some man- 
nish hygienic dress. I admired their zeal. I was in sympathy with 
their keen perceptions of right and wrong. I saw them harang- 
uing in the muddy thoroughfares; I met them in the filthiest 
slums; and I pitied them from the depths of my heart, for I saw 
that Altruism was an unworkable scheme. It mitigated symptoms, 
but it never once cured the race-disease which produced these 
evils~ It was like a fire ladder against a burning house. The lad- 
der was new, and strong and of modern pattern. But it was alto- 
gether too short to reach the windows of the burning skyscraper 
where victims were perishing. Oh, that the people of Kosmos 
might learn, that only the salvation Prince Shiloh offers can touch 
the heights and depths of human misery. 

We were invited to enter the school of Dr. Tyrannus, the 
famous Greek sophist. We hoped he might show some true lead- 
ings, but were disappointed. His first shot was against the old 
Boox. He challenged that the decalogue with its restrictions, 
“Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt not,” was a fetter upon man’s moral 
liberty. Said he, “We stand upon the threshold*of the new cen- 
tury. Let us not be serfs but gods. We have a right to pass 
judgment upon what affects our present well being. Why should 
we revere a book which contains neither exact science nor clear 
etchics? Moses is antiquated. He cannot keep pace with Darwin 
and Arnold and Marconi. Let us not be children but men. 
When Lot or David can show a clean character I will consider 
them~/ 

“Come away,” said Barnabas. “Did you ever hear of a cer- 
tain man who refused to run his ship by every principle of navi- 
gation, because some careless captain he heard of had run his 
vessel on to the rocks?” 

We were walking towards a grand university building. 
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Splendid carvings enriched the imposing structure. On either side 
of the entrance were two reliefs; on the right was the figure of 
the Good Shepherd; on the left an open book and a lamp. ‘That 
looks good,” said Barnabas. “It must be proper to go in here.” 

As we turned the corner, the campus came into full view. 
Marching and chanting around a huge bonfire, in gowns and mor- 
tar-boards, was a procession of students. As they passed each 
flung a book into the flames. We knew what that meant. It 
was a school of Higher Criticism. It was no place for us te 
inspect. 

“Listen,” said Barnabas, as we turned away. “I recognize 
the voice of that man haranguing over yonder. It is our Prophet 
from the ship.” As we drew near he was saying: “I have come 
here to make you respect Mr. When last I was in this town I 
made your officials cringe and tremble. I will do it again. If 
you want a clean government I will tell you how. Quit your sewer 
wallowing and lying, and follow Mr. Bring your money, and I 
will build you a city where there will be neither abominations nor 
cancers, nor doctors.”’ These were only some of his tame and 
decent utterances. I dare not transcribe more. 

“T have no doubt,” said Barnabas, “but these placid, white- 
washed Altruists deserve the epithets he is flinging at them; but 
you and I have been taught that speech should always be with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” 

3efore us we saw an immense plant, THe UNIversaL RENo- 
VATING Co. In the open yard was a sober, dignified looking man 
experimenting with two leopards and washing them with some 
kind of chemical. 

“What are you doing, sir? may I ask.” “Why, I am remov- 
ing the spots from these animals. My theory is that after the 
spots are erased, the beasts can be easily tamed for domestic use. 
My father and grandfather spent a large fortune on these experi- 
ments; and now I believe I have nearly attained the result.” 

“Ts your name Mr. Jeremiah?” 
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“T thought not. Goodbye.” 

We passed the ANNEX to this institution. Various experi- 
ments were going on openly.. I saw a woman painting lilies on 
rotten eggs to restore them. Somebody else was rubbing salt on 
toa dead man. Another had an Ethiopian in hand. He was being 
washed down with a fluid similar to that used on the leopards. 

“Oh! how sad,” I said, “that these poor foolish people will 
try anything rather than the new birth for soul cleansing. Never 
till the heart is changed, can these do good that are accustomed 
to do evil.” 

Five men, in a group by the wayside under a booth, attracted 
us. One wore a.red fez; one a gauzy white turban; one a pig-tail ; 
one a long soft white robe, and one a stiff black silk gown. This 
last I knew. He was Dr. Liberalis from the ship. At first I 
thought these were his converts. I soon saw they were holding a 
Parliament; discussing the relative merits of Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shintuism and Nazareneism. I had 
wondered why Dr. Liberalis had worn his best gown on shore. 
Now | knew. It was to impress these people with his solemn 
regalia. Little wonder I heard the astute Theosophist say: “You 
Christians wear your religion merely as an ornament.” 

By this time I was getting very weary of Altrusia. Advice 
was cheap as dirt. Men stood at street corners giving out printed 
notices. One told you how to avoid baldness; yet every other 
man seemed to be bald headed. Another had a recipe for per- 
petual beauty; yet I saw few good looking people. The women 
wore handsome clothes, but their forms were gaunt or over fat, 
and their faces careworn and ugly. I saw no victory over condi- 
tions anywhere—nothing but the victory of egotism. 

“We shall not profit by remaining here longer,’ said my 
companion. “The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” 

“Educate your conscience,” cried one, as we passed to the 
ship. 
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“To what standard?” I replied. 

“Why, to your own standard.” 

“We measure everything by the King’s meridian,” I 
retorted. “There is no other standard. A heathen mother casts 
her baby into the river. The Christian knows that is murder, 
because the Kina’s Book enlightens her conscience.” 

Another halted us. “Are you some of the shamble theology 
people from that old craft down stream?” 

“That is our passport, and that is where we belong.” 

“Oh! Pessimists. Say the world’s growing worse. Every- 
thing going to smash. All the folks damned but you Uses and Co. 
We are all in the dark. Yow only have light. I’ve seen moths 
around a candle, and they flew into the light, and that was the 
end of them.” 

My blood was up. I was about to reply. Barnabas waved the 
words back from my lips. “Don’t argue,” he said. “This man can- 
not possibly talk any different till his heart is enlightened. The 
natural man cannot understand the things of the Spirit of God;> 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
The old saints were willing to be fools for the truth’s sake; let us 
be willing also. Petros has reminded us that we must expect to 
meet scoffers in the last days. Wait till the Day of the Lord, when 
the open heavens reveal to these very men the things they now jibe 
at: and you will hear them calling to the rocks and mountains 
to fall on them, and hide them from the wrath of the Lamb.” 


“What though on stormy seas we sail, 
By icy tempests driven; 
Our anchor holds within the vail,— 
Our hope is fixed in heaven. 
There is a harbor of the blest, 
Beyond the tempest’s roar; 
A haven of eternal rest, 


Where surges beat no more.” 


Vi 
UNDER THE BLOOD 
“Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” 


Y two days’ gallivanting in Homo and Altrusia had done 
M me more ill than good. I returned to the ship disheart- 
ened, and dry as Gideon’s fleece. I only confirmed what 
I knew well enough before, that by good deeds could no flesh 
be justified before God. Beside I had lost two precious seasons 
of studying around the Ki1nc’s Boox with our Commander. Each 
day he met us at Tiffin for worship and communion. The Tiffin 
which only consisted of uncooked manna and sincere milk, was a 
mere ostent for the fellowship over the Book. Two men never 
came to these meals. I could only distinguish them by the differ- 
ent kinds of buttons on their leggings; but keeping apart seemed 
a fixed principle with them. There were plenty others for whom 
I had little respect, since they absented themselves from no prin- 
ciple whatever. 1 saw them lolling at ease, reading journals of 
fiction or criticism, sipping wine with dainties; but evidently with 
no hunger for the holy Book. 
We have fared well on board. Choragus supplies all our need. 
The only limit is our capacity for filling. Once he reminded us 
at grace over meals, “Eat and drink, O beloved. Remember it was 
not the oil which failed, but the widow who stopped bringing 
vessels.” 
Our Supper is our principal meal. Then all the labor of the 
day is ended, and refreshment is a joy. We always have roast 
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lambs, unblemished lambs, and spotless heifers, with grapes of 
Eshcol, and pomegranates and figs, and olives ; wine from Lebanon, 
water from the Smitten Rock, and milk of kine. For garnishing 
the table are roses of Sharon, and lilies of the valley, and bunches 
of myrrh, and clusters of camphire. The liveries are all white; the 
vessels are of gold, and over all the lovely scene the seven branched 
candlestick gleams in mellow beauty. 

Yet notwithstanding the abounding variety of our table, | saw 
many dissatisfied guests. I heard two loathing the portion set 
before them; and they actually ordered the steward to go and pre- 
pare them a special service of camel’s flesh, with leeks, and gar- 
lics and onions. 

“Sir,” said the steward, “I am not allowed to provide you with 
anything except what grows upon the King’s farm.” 

We were now coming in sight of the famed city of Hairesia, 
vulgarly dubbed Ismtown. The place lay in a cold, shady valley, 
between two ranges of hills called Church and State. I observed 
that all the dwellings were built apart. None of the lawns or 
gardens joined each other. Even the children played everyone 
about their own door steps, and did not mingle in happy compan- 
ionship, as childhood is wont to do. 

However, at the wharf a great crowd waited to take passage. 
Their luggage was an amusing sight. Various sorts of useless: 
impediments were being dragged along. The pockets of the men 
were bulging with stuffing. Sticking out of one bundle was a 
household teraph. Working men dressed in their best had also 
their dirty week-day togs trussed under their arms. One package 
very neatly tied up was labeled Reservations. 

The behavior of one man pleased me greatly. He wore the 
costly embroidered robes of high rank, and carried two heavy bags 
in his hands. He held a short anxious conversation with the 
Purser. Suddenly he flung aside his rich garment, and dropping 
upon one knee, he lay the two bags of gold at the Purser’s feet. 
Then in nothing but his white undergarments he nimbly sprang 
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up the gang-plank, holding high in air his passage ticket, brilliantly 
inscribed 


“THE BLooD oF THE Lams.” 


Soon after I heard him singing: 


“The cross, the cross, the blood stained cross, 
The cross of Christ I see, 
It tells me of the precious blood 
That once was shed for me.” 


Next a woman of luxury approached to embark. With one 
foot raised, she hesitated; turned and cast one long, lingering look 
upon the beautiful home on the hill she had left. Quickly, without 
warning, she was stricken with a paralysis, and would have fallen 
had not ready hands raised her and bore her aside. 

A sight of their tickets was demanded of every one. But 
many were the subterfuges to avoid this. All were made to under- 
stand the passage and its incidentals was without money and with- 
out price. Ambassadors and officers gifted with tongues, gave 
instructions to each passenger in their own native language. 

One refined, exceedingly sweet looking person presented the 
Purser with an elaborately chased silver box. 

“What is this for?” asked Choragus. 

“Tt is for my passage.” 

“What is it ?” 

“My character.’ 

The Purser opened the box. Jt was empty, but emitted a very 
foul smell. 

“This will not do here,” firmly said the officer. “Go aside and 
obtain the proper ticket.” 

Instantly the sweet man turned sour. 

“Never will I be the King’s beneficiary,” he cried. “T will go 
to Tophet first.” 

Right behind him came a grand looking fellow, in purple 
velvet and much fine lace. He wore jewelry about his neck, and a 
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great green signet on his hand. With the blandest of smiles he 
presented the Purser with a velvet bag. 

Choragus turned the bag upside down and shook it. Out fell 
a piece of wood from the cross, a cork from St. Peter’s drag net, 
a handkerchief that belonged to Peter’s wife, a bunch of hair from 
the tail of the sacred ass, a rusty tooth from St. Joseph’s saw, a toy 
that was used by St. Peter’s babies, and a phial of Magdalene’s 
tears. Last of all, from the very bottom of the bag, fell the red pas- 
sage ticket, much defaced and crumpled. 

“These articles avail nothing to defray your expenses,” said 
the officer. “Cast them overboard.” 

The man hesitated. The crowd pressed; I lost sight of him, 
and do not know what became of him. 

Notwithstanding close watchfulness, much contraband stuff 
got on board. Very soon | saw passengers begin to unload their 
surreptitious wares. From the sleeves of his coat, one drew a 
candle, a consecrated wafer, and an idolatrous picture. Others pro- 
duced beads, fetiches, cruel looking scapularies, little fonts, an- 
cestral tablets, and amulets in vast variety. 

1 said to Priscilla, “Is it not strange that one of our officers 
does not make summary work of this nonsense, and sweep all 
these crutches to faith into the sea?” 

“You forget,” she replied, “that it is written in the Boox that 
wheat and tares must grow together till the end, and good and bad 
fish will be in the same net. Like yourself, long ago, the zealous 
servants wanted to clear their Master’s field of the darnel. But 
only the Prince himself has the right to take the scourge of cords 
and drive out the money changers, and traffickers in doves.” 

“Remember further,” she continued, “that there is a School 
of Suffering, held in the steerage. Sooner or later all these ignor- 
ant people will be sent there for discipline; and in due time they 
will give up their Kindergarten toys for the higher realities.” 

“T wish I had your eyesight of patience,” I replied. “Such 
were some of us once, but we are washed; we are sanctified, we 
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are justified. And what knowledge have we, that we did receive 
through the divine anointing ?” 

As it was getting near the time for weighing anchor, there 
were hurry and confusion. Eleventh-hour passengers were rushing 
down to the wharf. Several tried to scramble over the bulwarks, 
and were sharply turned back with the words, “He that climbeth 
up some other way to enter the Kingdom, is a thief and a robber.” 

Two men entered into hot dispute with the Purser, and delayed 
the whole procession behind them. -It seemed to be a matter of doc- 
trine they were discussing. They did not object to the red ticket, 
or the rules for the voyage. But they took this untimely time to 
enlighten the Purser on what they considered his wrong views. 
They insisted they were absolutely without an Ism. Nevertheless 
they indulged in the closest hair splitting as they argued; and then 
it dawned upon my mind why the place was called Hairesia. One 
of them had.a small wagon, or kind of push-cart he was trying to 
get up the gang-plank. This obstructed the way tremendously. 
It contained little books the man had written himself to explain 
the Kince’s Boox. In the elbowings and jostlings lots of these 
writings got toppled over into the river, and lost. 

I asked an officer whom these men might be? He said they 
were related to one Hymeneus, a man who on former voyages, 
with another named Alexander, had troubled the ship in the same 
way with their heresies. 

“Will they be let on?” I asked. 

“Tf they present true tickets, I don’t see how they can be 
excluded.” 

“But these Isms are a fearful menace to our tranquillity. We 
have been so united and single-eved in our principles and hopes. 
How can there be true community of interest any longer? I wish 
we had never called at this Ismtown.” 

“Do not be concerned. The Lord knoweth them that are His. 
See to it that you yourself who have named the holy name depart 
from all iniquity.” 
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“Will they be allowed to take that wagon on board, and sow 
those seeds of discord ?” 

“It is part of their luggage. Look at the abominable wares 
all around us now.” 

“How did the Commander deal with Hymeneus on that 
former voyage?” 

“A sentence was pronounced upon him. He took sick, lost the 
power of speech, was unable to eat a single meal at the ship’s table, 
and died before the voyage was ended.” 7 

Priscilla whispered in my ear, “He will keep the feet of His 
saints, but the wicked shall be silent in darkness.” 
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“ One Port methought, alike they sought. 
One purpose hold where er they fare: 
O bounding seas! O rustling breeze! 
At last, at last unite them there.” 


Vil 
TRIBES AND TAGS 


“We know when waves of ire 
Again the earth shall fill, 

The Ark shall ride the sea of fire 
And rest on Zion’s hill.” 


UR cables are slipped, our sails spread and Hairesia is fad- 
() ing into distance. The decks present an interesting scene. 
There is much pushing for positions; and much of that 
carnal language which so impressed me the first day I came on 
board. I noticed amid the strenuous crowding, one lone woman 
sitting patiently on a coil of the anchor cable. She wore the badge 
of widowhood. The Purser, thrusting aside the line of waiters, 
went straight to her. 

“We were expecting you,” he said. “I had special orders. 
from the Prince concerning you. Come with me, and I will take 
you to Tabitha our head stewardess. She has reserved a cabin 
for you adjacent to the locker of consolation.” 

There were several widows in the company, and each received 
the same attention, with appointment to particular state-rooms. 
Many of these women, I saw at a glance, had reached the age of 
honorable enrollment as presbyter-widows; and by heritage were 
entitled to the distinction that pertained to their husbands. They 
had been the wives of faithful ambassadors who had preceded 
them to Shalom. With their husbands they had been co-laborers 
in the cause of the Prince in many towns of Kosmos; and had 
known much privation and fatigue, and burden for souls. The 
last crowning act of their unshaken faith was this lonely passage 
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on the Ecclesia. All through the voyage, I noticed, however rough 
the weather, or threatening the outlook, none were more calm and 
self-forgetful than these same bereaved women. 

“Look, father,” said my youngest boy, in much surprise, “all 
those people from Ismtown are tagged like express packages.” 

Indeed, so it would strike any unsophisticated child, or uncir- 
cumcised Philistine. Since embarking these Ismtown passengers 
had been busy displaying their colors. Each wore some badge 
on his lapel; and as they differentiated themselves into groups, 
those I judged their leaders carried in their hands a parchment 
they called a creed. One group was labeled Prespy. They were 
very serious ; many wore blue stockings; and I kept hearing them 
use the word Standards in their conversation. Another cluster 
was tagged Meru. They seemed the happiest people of all. They 
broke out into loose fragments of songs constantly. I caught the 
word Holiness more often than anything else they said. Another 
class was marked Barr. They seemed boasters too; but I did 
not hear them boast about their attainments. They kept saying, 
“Our Denomination.” “Our true Mould of Doctrine.’ Then 
there were others, almost too numerous to take in at a glance. A 
very large crowd was tagged Epis. They seemed very limber in 
the knees. Every time the Prince was mentioned they genuflected ; 
and | thought it was so suitable and reverential, especially when 
so many other groups showed no homage whatever. 

“Do any people come on board bearing the name BELIEVERS?” 
I asked an officer. 

“Yes, many, no doubt. But those to whom that title truly 
belongs are usually too wise and humble to air it publicly.” 

It had not occurred to me that as I was circulating around 
among these new passengers, I was myself without any distin- 
guishing mark. A much crippled man, labeled Ropur, com- 
menced guying me for my no-tag-ism. 

“Where is your tag?” he inquired. 

“T left it in an old Jerusalem junk shop.” 
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“But to what do you belong?” 

“I belong to no thing. 1 belong to a Person, my prince.’ 

“Yes, but who endorses you?” 

“My wife and children.” 

“Please do not trifle, brother. You certainly must have some 
peculiar convictions about the Kinc’s Boox. You see all these 
good people carry parchments. What creed have you?” 

“Predestinated unto glory, through the purpose of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

A Drother joined us. “Ah,” he’said, “you are as mucha P..B. 
as | am a Pres. B. You people are always just that vague in 
stating where you belong.” 

“Do you call that vague?” I replied, “to state that I believe 
in one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism. That I look for a glorious 
coming Kingdom, and my adoption and revelation unto sonship 
at the return of our great Prince? And I especially believe in the 
oneness of the Body of Christ, redeemed by one blood, and des- 
tined to eternal oneness with him in glory.” 

A crowd, rushing to see something, parted us: and naturally 
I followed, to see the new attraction. 

A word-stint was being performed. The participants were 
trying to pronounce Shibboleth. One named Apollos, pronounced 
with great fluency of accent. A Galilean fisherman, with a bad 
brogue, made a miserable failure. Our old friend, Dr. Liberalis, 
was matched against a heathenish looking barbarian. Everybody 
was surprised that the learned doctor came off second; and the 
barbarian said Shibboleth, without a lisp. 

The effect of this by-play was sadly demoralizing. It divided 
families and friends. One aged couple secured separate cabins 
from the Purser, because he said S7b, and she said Shib. In some 
cases parents and children refused to eat at the same table. 
Brotherly sympathy became restricted to narrow sectarian chan- 
nels. In a storm a man was blown down near a group tagged 
Epis. Nota hand was stretched to lift him up, till two of his own: 
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sect came to his assistance. And I heard a recruit from Altrusia 
say: “I wish I was back where every man calls his neighbor 
brother. This otherworldliness is meaner than our rankest self- 
ishness.” 

“How strange,” remarked the son of our sister Chloe, to me, 
“that our brethren of Ecclesia do not perceive whereunto these 
divisions will tend! They know what a curse caste is; how it has 
dried up the courses of human sympathy in all provinces of Kos- 
mos. Out of the idea of caste comes that of defilement, “Touch not 
your brother man, if he be not of your caste, for he will contami- 
nate you,’ teach heathen books. The very evil our Prince Shiloh 
would have us protest against, we have ourselves brought on 
board. It was by loving one another that the church was to show 
they were disciples of one Master. And here we are building 
up sect barriers. Our cruelty may be more refined, but it is not 
less unkind, than that of the heathen who will let a fellow man 
perish, rather than break caste by friendly contact.” 

The next novelty I saw was A ParaKx ete Us Society. They 
exhibited a Tower and Boat, and put much stress on prayer. Near 
them was a miniature army, with brilliant uniforms, and bright 
lettering, and drums and much noise. 

“It seems an odd thing,” I said to one, “ for you to make all 
this racket in getting to the city of Peace. Do you expect to keep 
it up in Shalom ?” 

“Certainly not. The devil will be dead there.” 

“Oh, I understand from the Boox the devil was to be tor- 
mented forever and ever. But you put women in authority over 
men; and the Book plainly forbids usurping that position of com- 
mand.” 

- “Down him with a volley,” cried several. 

The mighty chorus effectually silenced me. But I heard 
them shout, “The Blood, the Blood; nothing but the Blood.” And 
T said to Priscilla, “I may not judge this thing before the time, only 
I cannot follow them.” 
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These Tags that first amused, now distressed me. Something 
was radically contrary to the divine intention for our deliverance. 
Here were brothers, in one common way escaping a common 
doom. If they could not fraternize on a short voyage, how could 
they tolerate one another in the long eternity before them? Was 
this the reason of those words in the Book, ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” Should it be, that as around the Sanctuary 
in the old Jerusalem, there were separate stalls for the ministry 
priests, so in the heavenly Temple would Sectarianism be per- 
petuated, and every clique have its own “room” in the Father’s 
House? 

Thinking, I began to recall some of the figures under which 
an ecclesia is described in the Boox. It is called a cemented 
Temple: a Vine and its Branches; a Husband and Wife; a Human 
Body. None of these taught disunity or separation. Did I not 
cherish every member of my own body? Did I not nurse the sick 
members, and conceal the defects of the deformed ones. And 
did not every member move in obedience to the will of my intellect ! 

For myself I was being ridiculed that [ wore no Tag; and two 
or three proselyters sought to fasten one on my buttonhole. If 
I were in the right, I did not care for the scorning. So I deter- 
mined to ask our Lord Commander if on some speedy occasion 
he would not discourse to us on these matters; and teach me what 
I ought to know. Because Tags were popular it was no token they 
were right. For I had already learned a day of strict reckoning 
was before the passengers, when every man would he turned inside 
out, and all conduct be judged by the Book. 
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“ No distance breaks the tie of blood, 
Brothers are brothers evermore; 
Nor wrong nor wrath of deadliest mood 

That magic may o erpower ; 
Oft ere the common source be known, 
The kindred drops will claim their own, 
And throbbing pulses silently 
Move heart towards heart by sympathy.” 


VIII 
THE ANTIOCHAN NAME 
“The disciples also were divinely called first in Antioch, Christians.” 


WAS delighted when Barnabas informed me that I was com- 

| manded to the cabin of our Lord Commander to hear him 

discourse on the Antiochan Name. All passengers were 

welcome to these assemblies ; but usually so few inclined to attend 

that the Captain was accustomed to select and command those 

whom he elected to instruct in the deep things of the Book. It 
was a rare honor showed to me, to be chosen and called. 

I loved to go to this place. It was a wonderful room. Here 
were charts and plans of all the ages; past and to come. Every 
point of danger on the River, every rock, and shoal, and quick- 
sand, was delineated. The Rapids of Perilous Times, which we 
were soon to pass over, was distinctly marked. Our Commander 
was only too satisfied to point out to us who inquired, concerning 
the program of the Dispensations. 

I loved this room also because it was so beautiful. It was built 
of finely carved acacia wood, like the Ark of the Sanctuary. The 
walls were inlaid with mottoes from the Book of Promises. 
Wherever the eye rested, these golden legends were to be seen. 
One read words like these, “When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee,’ “Waters to swim in,” “The River of the 
Water of Lite;’ “To! everyone that, thirsteth, Come,” “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you,” “Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit he cannot see the Kingdom,” “Liying Water I 
will give you,” “A Tree planted by the waters,” “There shall be no 
more sea.” 

The atmosphere also of this room was aromatic and most in- 
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vigorating. One had but to breathe it to be convinced of the tonic 
effect. All sense of depression vanished in a short time, and peace- 
ful ecstasy pervaded those who sat in the delightful place. 

I saw that several who bore Tags had been invited with us. 
Why it happened, I may not decide, but certain it was as the 
Commander proceeded with his discourse, one by one hands were 
slipped up to the breast, and slyly each Tag disappeared under 
the coat lapel, till not one was to be seen. 

“My disciples,’ he began, “what are mysteries to others, you 
are permitted to understand. Many see things but discern them 
not, and hear them but perceive them not. Blessed is the open ear 
that listens, and the bored ear that submits to the Word.” 

With clearness and tenderness he then unfolded what my heart 
so much sought to know. For a whole decade after the Ecclesia 
was launched her passengers had been without any distinctive 
name or title. The partisans of Plato and Pythagoras and Cesar 
obtained names from their leaders. Prince Shiloh’s followers were 
too unambitious, and too unworldly to think of distinctions. They 
were fleeing from doomed Kosmos, and it mattered not what those 
Kosmites from whom they separated, thought or said of them. 
Nicknames were given them to be sure. They were called “Nazar- 
enes,’ “Galileans,” “Men of this Way,” “Saints,” “The Sect 
spoken against,” “Disciples,” “Believers.” But it was not till the 
magnificent city of Antioch in Syria had been permeated with the 
new proclamation from King Adon’s son that its adherents 
acquired their distinctive title. And at this time, neither acci- 
dentally nor in ridicule. By divine appointment were they named 
Christians. Jerusalem had been the city of ecclesiastic tribes and 
sects. Pagan Antioch was without either. Thus the very associ- 
ations of the name made it-teach that all walls of partition were 
broken down; all former preferments for the Jew were at an end; 
and by one Spirit all who believed were now baptized into one new 
body, whether they be Jew or Heathen, bond or free, male or 
female. 


For quite a while community of goods and community of 
interest characterized the one body. None said aught of the 
things which he possessed as his own. Every. gift or endowment 
was held for the common benefit. Thus they demonstrated the 
principles which prevail in King Adon’s upper realm. It was a 
common saying: “See how these brethren love one another.” And 
by this evidence all knew they were disciples of Prince Shiloh. 

Later the Ecclesia called at the port of Corinth, and there came 
on board passengers with tampered tickets. The original passport 
had been countersigned with forged signatures. They came up 
the gang-plank defiantly waving their papers and shouting, “I am 
of Paul,” “I am of Apollos,” “I am of Cephas.” Paul the Ambas- 
sador sought to restrain them, and after much remonstrance he 
showed them that Christ and Christians never could be divided; 
that these good men were only their helpers to the faith. The 
tillage belonged to King Adon; and at best Apollos and his com- 
panions were only farmers to sow and cultivate the soil. Even the 
reaping was taken out of their hands and committed to angels. 

It was found necessary to fumigate all the belongings of these 
Corinthian passengers, and the whole ship as well. But whether 
the. wind wafted the germs to other towns, or whether evangelists 
bore them on shore in their clothes, which was most likely, yet 
certain it is that from that day to this, there has never been a port 
visited, where passengers with the Ism germ have not been de- 
tected. 

New circumstances combined to perpetuate the disease. It 
would occur that some doctrine, long relegated to obscurity, under 
a fervid defender, was revived. So it was no wonder when 
Luther restored the truth of justification by faith to its place of 
majesty and power, that those who seized hold upon it, allowed 
themselves to be known as Lutherans. And when Wesley and 
Miller revived the truths of holiness and prophecy their adherents 
became identified with their leaders. Then when opposition arose 
there was but a step from zeal to bitterness, and from bitterness to 
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sectarianism. The ox and the ass cannot pull together. Nor can 
two walk together except they be agreed. 

The trouble was that the Lord over all was lost sight of for 
the men who represented Him. But that this divided state of the 
Body could not continue always, our Commander assured us. The 
church had made herself the laughing stock of the great enemy. 
He well knew the advantage to his Kingdom in keeping the church 
weak and disintegrated. In heaven a petition had long been filed 
by Prince Shiloh, praying his Father that his followers might all 
be one, even as He and the Father were one. That prayer should 
be fulfilled. Beyond all seeming deflection, unity was the pre- 
determined purpose regarding the church, and every Tag and 
Sect and Ism would be destroyed like stubble in the great purg- 
ing day. 
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“ Lord, in thy field I work all day. 
I read, I teach, I warn, I pray; 
And yet those wilful, wandering sheep 
Within thy fold I cannot keep.” 


Ix 
GOLD DIGGERS 


“Search the writings.” 


were distinguished for their explorations in the Kine’s 

Boox. There had also been a notable division among its 
inhabitants, and on account of this our Lord Commander was 
making them a special visit. As we sailed into the harbor the 
architecture of the town surprised me. I observed an utter 
absence of turrets, spires, domes, or steeples. Every dwelling 
house was plain and unpretending; the public buildings were com- 
mon, undecorated halls. I also saw a great many tents, in which 
I was told a good proportion of the people preferred to live. As 
our Commander might be delayed here some hours, I obtained 
permission to go on shore. At close range the people seemed as 
peculiar as the town. This I remarked to Petros, who walked 


\ JE were arriving at the peculiar town of Berea. The Bereans 


beside me. 

“Peculiar indeed! That is exactly the right word,” he replied. 
“They are peculiar by CHoIcE; peculiar in worship; peculiar in 
dress; peculiar in business; peculiar in food; peculiar in amuse- 
ments; peculiar in marriage ; and peculiar in their ideas of a future 
pipe.” 

Petros had a call to make on a man of great learning, and 
high position. I looked around the house. The furniture was 
plain as a prison. Instead of pictures on the walls were mottoes 
from the Kinc’s Boox. The man wore neither robes nor bands 
to mark his scholarship. His wife, a sweet dignified woman, was 
in plainest attire, absolutely devoid of jewels or ornaments. 


Th 


“This is very remarkable,” I said on getting into the street- 
“T must know more about this town. I hear the place is very 
rich. Why do these people so eschew worldly comforts?” 

‘A brother on whom we shall presently call will explain these 
things to you,” said Petros. ~ 

And this is what I learned. The town was not always what 
it appeared to-day. More than five decades past great formality, 
and style, and ecclesiaticism prevailed. Yet there was famine 
there; not for earthly bread, but for spiritual food. A few broth- 
ers, starved and distressed, set out for the mines. It had long been 
known that adjacent to Berea were extensive lodes of gold and 
silver ore. These the brothers determined to explore. To their 
delight they found not only veins of the richest ore, but also 
precious deposits of rare gems in great variety. They also discov- 
ered that these mines had been extensively operated in some past 
years; but now apparently for a long time had been deserted. 
While anxiously discussing how they could open up the former 
shafts, and work the veins to the best advantage, it was their good 
fortune in exploring a cave, to come upon an old book called the 
Puritan. This was found to be a compilation of drawings and 
charts, giving the full plan of the underground passages and their 
exits. 

By the aid of an old lamp which had apparently been lost by 
some virgin on her way to a wedding, these brothers spent many 
nights in close examination of the charts. Acting upon the hints 
given in the Puritan, they set to work with pick and shovel, and 
washing pan. One brother for his great skill in the use of imple- 
ments, and his rare sagacity in assaying ores, was gratefully called 
Pioneer by the band. Another, equally wise, but useful in a dif- 
ferent line, was lovingly named Overseer. Under their industry 
the output daily increased. Now these brothers began to feel like 
the starved lepers who found the well-stocked Syrian camp, “this 
is a day of good things, we do not well to hold our peace.’’ So 
they returned to Berea, to the people who had ostracized and 
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despised them, and told the glad tidings. The news was 
instantly welcome. Without selfishness, and with no desire for 
monopoly, the brothers organized the Berean Mining Company. 
The perquisites were enormous. The noble-and titled, as well as 
the poor, hastened to join the company. The town became rich 
and influential. But most strange, amid it all the brothers grew 
more humble as they became more important. In style of living 
and equipage they never advanced one whit from the days of their 
abject poverty. Yet it could not for a moment be charged that 
they were stingy misers. All Berea knew to the contrary. They 
were the servants of the citizens. Their wealth, their time, their 
experience, their knowledge, were lavishly spent to promote the 
common good. Even in distant corners of Kosmos their benefits 
and gifts were known and scattered. When asked why they pre- 
ferred a tent to a palace, these brothers only smiled, and answered 
“That is a secret connected with our mining.” 

But at this stage of affairs a calamity occurred; and the sad 
division about which I was so interested, took place. It was a mere 
matter of private judgment between the brothers: some difference 
of opinion regarding certain questions of terminus discovered in 
the old charts. The brothers were each firm in their ideas; but 
perfectly kind and united, till partisanship arose. Members of the 
Mining Company took sides. The division spread from the family 
to the town. Berea became divided into Upper and Lower Town. 
Two distinct mining companies were organized. Two separate 
offices were opened. Each party provided themselves with fresh 
escutcheons. These were mounted over their office doors ; and small 
ones, like Tags, were provided for personal use, which the more 
bitter of the partisans displayed. On these escutcheons, I was told, 
the same original blood-red-field was retained. But there was this 
difference: On the dexter-side of one was a large initial O. On 
the sinister-side was the design of an Open Door. The other 
escutcheon bore an initial X on the dexter-side, and the device of 
a Closed Door, on the sinister-side. 
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Meantime all practical industry was paralyzed in Berea. 
There was more talk than work. The spice of bitterness excited, 
but it did not feed; and true want came over the once comfortable 
town; and its once magnificent charities were cut off. One deat 
old brother, Mr. Forbearance, died in his efforts to restore things 
to their former condition. Then the grand Pioneer died also. 
Now there was a clamor of candidates to be elected to his place as 
President. These were mostly young, fiery, inexperienced men, 
who were nowise worthy of their great predecessor. With vain- 
glory and arrogance they elbowed and scorned the old Overseer, 
and his companions, till he was led to feel with King David of old, 
“These sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me.” 

Then the dear Overseer passed away; and of that original 
family of gifted brothers, only one or two aged ones remained. 
Mining had never quite been suspended, but the output was in no- 
wise equal to former days, or proportionate to the rich resources of 
the mines. Prince Shalom greatly needed the revenue of these 
mines for his Ecclesia enterprise. The expenses of the ship for its 
immense free transportation weré enormous, beside the feeding 
and medicine and nursing for the weak and helpless. 

It was to confer with the fathers of the town, and see if a 
strong, united corporation could not be formed, that our Lord 
Commander had delayed the ship at this port. I was not altogether 
ignorant of sacred mineralogy myself: but certainly I never saw 
finer specimens of ore than were shown me in this mining town. 
The more was the pity that any division of so long ago, should 
still paralyze the endeavors of these descendants of the brothers, 
from presenting a strong and united front in such valuable opera- 
tions as putting out the rare gold of Berea’s mines. 
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“ Boast not thy skill; 
The righteous man falls oft, 
Yet falls but soft. 
There may be dirt to mire him, 
But no stones 
To crush his bones. 
What if he staggers? 
Nay, but can he be 
Foiled on his knee? 
That very knee will bend to heaven 


And sue for mercy too.” 


xX 
A STOWAWAY AND HYPOCRITE 


“The hypocrite sets his watch, not by the sun, that is by the Bible, 
but by the town clock; what most do, that he will do.” 


refugee have been discovered. It is thought they rowed 
across Humanity Bay in the dark and came on board at 
Altrusia. Johannes had told us that if a man sinned a sin which 
was not unto death, the proper method was for the passengers to 
unite in presenting a petition to the Commander, asking him to 
show clemency. As I saw the passengers were going slowly, and 
but a few to Johannes’ cabin, I began to exert myself to invite 
them. I was amazed at the indifference, and cool reception I got 
for my interest in the matter. 
One man said: “It is good enough for them to get punished. 
The Commander can manage the affair his own way.” 
Another said: “A little dissimulation isn’t worth making a 
fuss over. We are all hypocrites anyway.” 
A third said: “Well, | am real sorry, but this prayer meeting 
is untimely for me. I promised to make one of a euchre set with 
my wife, and I can not disappoint her; otherwise I should be with 


Go. excitement on board Ecclesia. A stowaway and 


” 


you. 

As I would not be humiliated by further refusals, I hastened 
to tell Priscilla—‘“a game of cards over against a perishing soul ; 
a brother who has himself been rescued from the pit, indifferent 
to another who has fallen in. And can such selfishness belong to 
redeemed humanity?” 


C# 
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I was summoned with other Ambassadors to the trial. I 
expected to see in the stowaway a prodigal or degenerate. He 
looked neither; but a well-aged man of imperial bearing and 
classic features. His garments were expensive, though somewhat 
dirty and disordered from the coal-bunkers where he had been 
found. 

“What hast thou done?” questioned the Commander. 

“T came on board without a ticket.” 

“Why didst thou do this? Thou needest no money for thy 
passage.” 

“T did not consider the Blood as a necessary passport.” 

“Tf you were caught, what had you in lieu of a ticket?” 

“My character. My pure home life. My standing was clear 
as crystal in Homo.” 

“Did you ever commit murder?” 

“Never! 

“What about that brother of yours, defrauded of his inherit- 
ance, whom you hated, and left to die of neglect?” 

“That was my personal affair.” 

“Did you ever commit adultery ?” 

“Never.” 

“What about that woman in Homo, so much admired by you, 
to whom you sent gifts?” 

“She was a harlot.” 

“Did you ever swear?” 

“Never ; am not vulgar.” 

“What about that solemn oath, binding you to a business 
transaction you violated.” 

“T have nothing to say.” 

“Dost thou believe in King Adon?” 

“T trace the Creator in every blade of grass and sighing wind.” 

“Dost thou believe that Satan has ruined Kosmos, and the only 
escape from doom is by Ecclesia?” 

“T do believe in escape by Ecclesia; but I also cherish some 
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larger hopes, for others who may not be able to avail themselves 
of this mode.” 

“Why then did you come at all on board an old emigrant ship 
like this?” 

“T always take a water trip every vacation. I wanted to see 
the sights on the river.” 

“Dost thou acknowledge Prince Shiloh as the equal of his 
Father, King Adon?” 

“No son can equal his father in rank or age.” 

“Then thou dost deny him. All men should honor’the Son 
even as they honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son 
honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.” 

“My servants, my ambassadors, you have heard the man’s 
confession. Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft. What shall be 
done to him?” 

“Bind him hand and foot and cast him into the outer darkness, 
where is weeping and gnashing of teeth,” cried Justice. 

“Remember, my lord,” said Long-Suffering, “how great 
patience the King had with the antediluvians in the days of Noah.” 

“Consider, O Commander, the barren fig tree, over which the 
husbandman toiled so long,” said Mercy; “and try him yet awhile, 
if peradventure he may bring forth fruit meet for repentance.” 

“Give him over to me,” said Grace. “I will reason with him, 
and I may persuade him yet to wash his sins in the crimson tide he 
affects to despise.”’ 

“Beloved of my heart, you have answered wisely. Well is it 
that none of you plead with me to pardon this offender. That I 
could not do, and be true to my high commission, so long as he 
ignores the ransom ticket. I will leave him alone a space, reserving 
within the counsels of my own will a point of time beyond which 
he shall not go unpunished. If within that time he goes to the 
Purser, and secures his ticket, and presents it to me, all shall be 
forgiven, and I will honor him. Otherwise he must be a castaway. 
He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy. Of how much 
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sorer punishment shall he be worthy who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant an unholy 
thing?” 

“Bring hither the other offender.” 

A superb man, he came delicately like King Agag, saying, 
“Surely the bitterness of death is past.” 

Beside him was his wife, a beautiful woman. All the for- 
bidden things of Isaiah and Paul and Peter were hung about her 
person. There was a bewilderment of mantles, and wimples, and 
tinkling ornaments, and veils, and perfumes. Around her neck 
were the pearls forbidden by Timothy. Trailing about her feet 
was the costly raiment forbidden by Peter. Her countenance was 
neither modest nor serious. She was the wife of an Ambassador! 
the successor of Mary, and Chloe, and Lois, and Eunice—by mar- 
riage the sister-in-law of Jezebel! 

“What is thy name and occupation?” asked the Commander 
of the man. 

“T am the Rev. Dr. Prebendary Jester, Cross-on-Steeple, 
Demas Road, Altrusia.”’ 

“What have you done?” 

“Nothing worthy of stripes.”’ 

“Had you tickets ?” 

“T always conform to regulations, and render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.”’ 

“Why did you not show your tickets ?” 

“None asked us.” 

“There was a crowd, and you intentionally slipped through. 
What else hast thou done?” 

“T have prophesied in The Name. I built a synagogue for the 
people. I made collections for the poor.” 

“How didst thou accomplish these good deeds ?” 

“Once I sung in comic opera. Once I gave a side-splitting 
lecture in my temple; and once I let my wife be kissed for charity.” 

“Enough! have Eleazar bring his censers immediately, and 
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fumigate the ship. My custodians, lead away Dr. Jester and 
Sapphira, his wife. I can listen to no plea on behalf of these. 
They are unclean. They must be excluded from the ship’s com- 
pany. They are sensual, having not the Spirit. They would be 
sunken rocks in your feasts of fellowship. Their very garments 
would contaminate you. I send them to the darkness below.” 
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“ Peter stood more firmly after he had fallen Weg before he fell, 


in somuch that he found more grace for the grace he had lost.” 


XI 
AMBASSADORS AND MESSENGERS 


“Tn sorrow and tears the sower goes, 
‘Mid tempest of wind and rain; 

He scatters his seed, but never knows 
What fruit he shall see again.” 


HE painful trial over, our Lord Commander addressed us: 
“My Presbyters; from this sad exhibition of failure you 
have come to understand what are the qualifications of a 
true Ambassador. An Ambassador is one sent from his own coun- 
try to represent its interests and integrity in a foreign land. Such 
must be blameless in character, above selfishness or trickery, and by 
knowledge and experience fitted to maintain the honor of the 
home-land. You have now been together in fellowship for some 
time. I have higher intentions regarding you. We shall shortly 
call at the port of Evangel. I must send many of you on shore, 
that from Evangel you may be scattered among the nations: to 
Tarshish, Pul and Lud; to Tubal and Javan; and to isles afar off ; 
that the fame of Prince Shiloh, and the glory of deliverance from 
Satan, may be proclaimed through you. The complement of this 
ship’s company has not yet been made up. Until we have the full 
number predetermined we cannot hope to make the final port. It 
lies with you to antedate or retard our destination. If you are 
diligent in proclaiming the good news, and successful in winning 
recruits, our voyage will speedily be ended. If you are idle and 
indifferent, the whole progress of the scheme of deliverance will be 
stayed; and not only shall this ship’s company fret under the pro- 
longed voyage, but your Prince himself, and all the holy waiters 
with him in the unseen land, will be kept longing for the Consum- 
mation. 
“Count well the cost then of going on the King’s business. Are 
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you able to finish the tower you have begun to build? Having 
put your hand to the plow will you turn back? Let me speak unto 
you a parable. 

“There was a child born in a comfortable home. His mother 
consulted a horoscope, and was led to call him Vanity. She was 
shown that his star would have ascendency. He was petted and 
educated. He degenerated to a profligate, and wallowed like the 
swine in the mire. A faithful servant of Prince Shiloh, too humble 
to call himself an ambassador, found him, and rescued, and taught 
him. He became an ardent believer in the scheme of deliverance 
by the Ecclesia. He hastily prepared to embark the next time the 
ship called at his port. But he was advised to wait a while, and 
first go home and tell his friends what great things had been done 
for him. It was tough, disagreeable work; but he willingly took it 
up. He tugged at one stubborn brother of his, till he brought 
him to believe his message. 

“He was everywhere successful in winning recruits. He ° 
delighted in raiding his old haunts of vice. Soon he had a Con- 
verted Thief, a Regenerated Clown, a Washed Minstrel, a Sober 
Clog Dancer, an ex-Pounder, a Delivered Demon, and a Decent 
Sinner. They formed themselves into ‘A glory Band.’ 

“In their crude, pugilistic way, they told their story simply 
and earnestly. All went well, till two sentimental women, Miss 
Flattery and Madam Shallow, began to coddle and care for them. 
A third one, Miss Delilah Simple, was the spoiling of young 
' Vanity. He ceased to tell of Prince Shiloh, and talked exclusively 
of himself. He did not quite let go the Salvation, but he got occu- 
pied with the things that accompanied the great Salvation. 

“And now his old companions nauseated him. ‘Was he not 
better born than they? Had not his horoscope predicted ascend- 
ency? Why not fall into line with his destiny ?’ 

“He announced himself as a candidate for a pastorate. His 
former dirty prestige was favorable to the speedy realization of his 
ambition. He covered up the hole of the pit from whence he 
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was taken, and buried it beneath flowers of rhetoric; so his past 
became a garden of sweet spices. 

“Experience had taught him that humdrum methods would 
mewer ssucceed, | Thus he ran a; fancy ‘church. -There were*C 
Suppers of Cookies, Custards and Caramels. There were G Gath- 
erings, for Gold, Gifts, and Gaiety. Optimistic orations, and 
sensuous music inflated hope, and drugged conscience by turns. 
To find fresh novelties for his restless exacting crowd taxed his 
ability. Accustomed to be fed on serpents and stones and scor- 
pions, their digestion would not accommodate itself to simple 
manna and milk. He determined to quit preaching and turn to 
literature. His star had not yet reached its zenith. Here was an 
easier way to notoriety. Having never been conscious of a divine 
call to preach, he had no conscience about abandoning the vocation. 
So now he is writing books of flimsy, fascinating fiction. Boys 
and girls are reading his stories, and trying his elopements. Men 
and women, worn out in life’s struggle, are reading his new scheme 
of emancipation, and trying his suicides. The transition has been 
so easy, that only by comparing the end with the beginning does 
his career startle. Once he preached the blood of the Cross. Now 
he proclaims the ethics of the Cross. And the populace does not 
know the difference. 

“There was another man who became an Ambassador. He 
had no horoscope; but Electing Grace presided at his birth. 
Piety and Puritanism characterized his youth. One sentiment 
dominated him, gratitude to Prince Shiloh. Because he sought not 
greatness, greatness came to him. He too became overseer of a 
flock of God. Without a steeple, without a chime, without a 
fresco, without upholstery, without a choir, without an organ, 
without bazaars, without money-getting tricks, he built up a spiri- 
tual Tabernacle, mighty and influential. Like Joseph’s fruitful 
bough his branches ran over the wall, till multitudes in distant 
lands tasted of his pomegranates, and heard the music of his 
golden bells. He was pre-eminently the ‘man of the Book.’ 
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Morning, noon and night he pondered the prophecies and the 
promises. His conversation tended towards naught else. He 
seemed to forget his mother tongue, and spake in Scripture 
phrases. Even his garments smelt continually of myrrh and aloes. 
and cassia from the Ivory Palace he so frequently visited for 
intercourse with the Man of hoary hair, and golden feet, and dove- 
like eyes. Which now of these two thinkest thou the Spirit will 
honor, in the day when at the Beema every Ambassador shall 
render account for his ministry, and gold shall be separated from 
glitter, and precious stones from stubble?” 

As our Commander concluded, two men pushed forward to 
congratulate him, and tell him “how much they enjoyed his 
talk.” I looked at them in amazement. I should have thought the 
plain discourse would have shot them dead. They were only 
Semi-Ambassadors, trying to serve two causes. The witty sailor 
had said their consciences had ‘“‘a double back-action.” They 
were the two richest men on board Ecclesia. They had enormous 
wealth in Homo and Altrusia, which they had never relinquished. 
I heard they were very generous in these towns, and had also 
given much for repairs on Ecclesia, and for providing many 
modern luxuries. One of these men made beverages. The 
liquids were much sought after. To drink them took away men’s 
senses, and made brutes of them. It was the curse of wives and 
little children. Their “fire-water” demoralized whole tribes; their 
“novelty drinks” were the ruin of youth. 

The other man had been known as a “Merchant prince.” I 
heard he utterly repudiated the business of the Brewer. He had 
great warehouses all along the river, where everything could be 
bought that ministered to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. In Altrusia, where was his biggest ware- 
house, the people called him a “monopolist ;” and said he com- 
pletely reversed the teachings of the Boox he followed, which 
read, “As poor, yet making many rich; for he, by being rich 
made many poor. 
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“O watch and pray ere Advent dawn! 
For thinner than the thinnest lawn 
°Twixt thee and death the veil is drawn. 
But love too late can never glow; 

The scattered fragments love can glean 
Refine the dregs, and yield us clean; 
To regions where our thought serene 


Breathes sweeter than whole years below.” 


XII 
FOREGLEAMS OF LIGHT 


“Watchman, what of the night? The morning cometh.” 


town is hidden away in the hills, so 1 can only observe 
the people. It is a big, breezy crowd awaiting. Much 
enthusiasm prevails. | 

First to come on board is a troop calling themselves Volun- 
teers. Tags of course they have, and many are armed with 
athletic implements. 

“What can they possibly want of those bats and racquets?” I 
said to Timothy. 

“T do not know,” he replied. “The Kine’s Boox teaches me 
that bodily gymnastics profiteth but for a little while; and that 
godliness is the only exercise necessary to keep the followers of our 
Prince in health.” 

They certainly brought new life on board; but I began to be 
disconcerted at their fresh ways. They acted as if they owned 
the ship, and meant to steer her. 

“Be patient,” whispered Priscilla. “The Commander observes 
all that you observe. In due time he will refine the silver, and 
winnow the wheat, and purge the branches, and cast out the old 
leaven.”’ 

I saw it was to be a day of partings as well as greetings. 
Some of our choicest companions were to leave us for the work 
of evangelizing. Husbands were to part from wives and children. 
Many doubtless would never see one another’s faces again. These 
who were to pass through the ordeal were calm and rapturous. 
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\ X ) E have arrived at the interesting port of Evangel. The 


Nearby stood a mother and daughter, clasped in each other’s 
arms. Both were silent, but caressing. 

Then the mother spoke, “He that loseth his life for My sake 
shall find it.” 

And the daughter answered, “For me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” 

That was all. They unlocked arms. The little surface 
tragedy, of unknown depths, was ended. As Choragus helped the 
maiden down the swaying gang-plank, an old woman with two 
children at her skirts, bent and kissed the girl. 

“Farewell, child,” she cried, in a cheery voice. “I hope my 
turn will soon come to send these bairns after thee.” 

She was a grandmother. These relicts were all left to 
remind her of a similar day when her stalwart son and his hopeful 
bride left her for the dark heathen fever regions. They had 
watered with tears a soil wherein they had cast no seed. But the 
mystery of it all never once staggered this grandmother’s faith. 

That other mother had once stood with her husband in the 
thickest of the fight against idolatry and superstition. He had 
preached and healed till dread disease smote him. He saved 
others, himself he could not save. One helpful son was devoured 
of a beast; another cut down by plague. With her own hands, 
with the aid of a black man with a white soul, she had nailed 
together his rude coffin, and planted him in Resurrection Fieid. 
Then gathering up a few precious mementoes, and her only child, 
this bereaved Marah had hastened to more benign lands. But the 
martyr seed was sown in that child’s heart. She coveted the 
mantle of her father. She must finish what he began. And the 
saintly mother said, “Nothing is too precious for my Prince. Let 
the will of the Lord be done.” 

As Barnabas told me these things, I abhorred myself in dust 
and ashes. I hastened to the solitude of my cabin and had the 
battle out with myself. How little of this lofty spirit I possessed. 
How unwilling I had sometimes been to be separated from Pris- 
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cilla and the children even for a short while. How often had 
thoughts of home dominated me in the midst of my service, and 
marred my testimony. Henceforth, if weak flesh could make a 
vow, I vowed to live only to Magnify the Name. 

As I returned to deck, “cleared of myself,’ a winsome sight 
met me: ten little girls in a circle, packing a box of garments their 
own hands had made, to send on shore by Tychicus, the deck 
steward. 

We were about loosing from shore, when a young man rushed 
up the plank and made straight for an old man. I had noticed 
him sitting apart, with a far-off look in his eyes, and indifferent 
to things around. He wore the velvet clothes and frills of past 
centuries. He was spare and white, but not feeble. 

“My Uncle Wickliffe!” exclaimed the younger man. “That 
you and I should meet this day! Praise be given!” 

“From whence comest thou, my son?” 

“IT rowed over from Mustard Tree Grove to have a little 
interview with you.” 

“What wert thou doing there?” 

“Making the Kinc’s Boox. We have an industrial plant. 
We print millions of the Book. Our presses almost never cease 
going. We print them in nearly all languages and dialects. We 
‘sell them, we give them, we scatter them. The black man, the 
white man, the red man, the yellow man, each can have a book in 
his own tongue, and read it without alarm.” 

“My son, you mock me. What are your evidences that you 
speak the truth?” 

“Look, my father, at those wagon loads of books on the 
wharf, waiting for the evangelists to bear them away to the 
towns of Kosmos. Those are the evidences.” 

“My son, the tidings overcome me. My spirit faints.’ 

Dr. Lucas, who stood nearby, hastened to administer a cordial, 
and the heart of the old man revived. 

“Listen, my son. When I was a child there was but one 
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Krnc’s Boox in all our country, and that was chained fast in a 
dark, old cathedral. Sometimes when the shades of evening 
were falling, and no Papal enemies were in sight, my mother 
would lead me stealthily to that old, dim cathedral, and lifting me 
in her arms she would bid me kiss the yellow parchments. I knew 
but little what it meant then; but when I grew to be a man the 
desire to free that Book and give it to the people burnt itself into 
my bones. 

“And now, you tell me it is done! It is enough that mine eyes 
have seen the light that is to lighten the Gentiles. I am ready to be 
loosed in peace. Farewell, earth—farewell, toil—farewell, pain— 
farewell, shame—farewell, blame——farewell, brothers of Ecclesia.” 

He had slipped the cable, raised the anchor, crossed the bar. 
Devout men bore him below, and embalmed him, till we should 
reach Canaan. 

I have not yet said much about the children on board. They 
were well instructed in the Boox. Two dear brethren undertook 
to “feed the lambs.” One, Mr. Raikes, delighted us older ones 
with his explanations. I can only transcribe one of his lessons. 

“My children, can you tell me of something that teaches us 
that King Adon, and Prince Shiloh, and Lord Parakletos are one, 
to be equally adored as one God?” 

“The Tabernacle of the Wilderness,” replied a child named ~ 
Aaron. 

“You have answered right: now look:” 

With that brother Raikes took up many boards, and pillars, 
and sockets, and curtains, and curious little vessels, and with deft 
fingers constructed them into a house surrounded by a fence of 
linen canvas. 

“What do you see?” 

“The Tabernacle Moses built,’ cried a chorus. 

“How many things are inside this fence?” 

“Three: an altar; a big washing fountain; and the box of the 
Tabernacle.” 
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“Let us imagine we have the right to draw aside the doors of 
that box and look inside. What do we see in the first room ?” 

“Three articles,” answered Levi; “a little golden altar, a table 
with twelve cakes of bread, and a beautiful candlestick with seven 
branches.” 

“Now we will suppose that we are permitted to draw aside the 
second veil, and look into the holiest room, where only one con- 
secrated person ever entered. What should we find there?” 

“One article of furniture,’ answered Eleazar, “the Ark of the 
Covenant.” 

“Yes, it appears like only one article; but of how many parts 
is it composed ?” 

“Of three,’ replied Gershom; “the box or ark, the lid or 
mercy seat, and the images or cherubim.” 

“That is three in one, is it not? Now tell me, was anything 
kept in that chest ?” 

“Yes,” responded Merab; “three things.” 

“Name them.” 

“The tablets of the law, the pot of manna, and the rod that 
budded.”’ 

“Three again hidden in one. First we saw three separate 
articles in the open court. Then three in one room, the Holy 
Place ; then one in the Most Holy Place; and then three hidden in 
that one piece. All this teaches us about our adorable Prince 
who was the King’s only and well beloved Son. In Him all 
treasures of truth are centered. I want you to take away the one 
little word Hip, and think about it. The Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost though three are one. The Spirit, the Water and 
the Blood, unite in one. In Him is hid all mystery. In Him is hid 
all glory. In Him is /id the life eternal which we have received 
who believe.” 

Our brother Lemuel had different gifts, but equally attractive 
methods of teaching the Book. He told the children to all bring 
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him something, and he would preach them each a separate dis- 
course on that. 

Very many and curious were the collections laid upon Lem- 
uel’s locker. There was a bunch of hyssop, a dried locust, a phy- 
lactery, a shepherd’s purse, a small stone, and a piece of bread 
which my little girl Ruth had handed in. 

On all these he had instructive things to say: “He reminded 
them that our friend and Ambassador, Cephas, was once a stone ; 
then his name was changed, and he was called a rock. A stone 
was only a little bit from the big rock or mountain. Any child 
could handle a stone and sling it; but no boy could move the solid 
mountain. When first Joseph of old foretold the coming of 
Prince Shiloh, he called him a stone; because he was to be born as 
a weak little babe. But when the great prophet Daniel spoke of him. 
he saw the stone grow, until it came to be a great mountain and 
filled the whole earth. So should the babe of Bethlehem become a 
mighty King who would rule all nations, and conquer Satan, and 
fill all Kosmos with his fame.” 

When Lemuel saw Ruth’s piece of bread, he was delighted. 
He showed the children how “Jesus was the true bread to feed not 
bodies but souls. The manna which was rained from heaven for 
forty years, was meant to teach of Him. The manna was the gift 
from heaven. So was he. The manna fed daily three millions of 
people. So he fed all who believed on him. The manna was a 
mystery. So was he. God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself. The manna fell where no other food was. So he alone 
could give life and save from sin. The manna was small; so was 
he humble. The manna was round; so was he perfect. The 
manna was white; so was he holy. The manna was clear; so was 
he sincere. The manna was sweet; so was he gracious. The 
manna was lustrous; so was he divine, shining on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. The manna ungathered, bred worms and cor- 
rupted. The Saviour neglected would prove condemnation to 
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those who refused him.” With a sweet note of praise such 
services ended with a benediction from Cephas or Dr. Lucas. 


“Sing to the Lord the children’s hymn: 
His gentle love declare, 
Who bends amid the seraphim 
To hear the children’s prayer. 


“Lo, from the stars his face will turn, 
On us with glances mild; 
The angels of his presence yearn, 
To bless the little child.” 
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“ Earth, what a sorrow lies before thee, 

None like it in the shadowy past; 

The sharpest throe that ever tore thee, 
Even though the briefest and the last. 


I see the fair moon veil her lustre, 
I see the sackcloth of the sun, 

The shrouding of each starry cluster, 
The three-fold woe of earth begun. 


I see the shadows of earth’s sunset, 

And wrapped in these the Avenger’s form; 
I see the Armageddon-onset, 

But I shall be above the storm. 


There comes the moaning and the sighing, 
There comes the hot tear’s heavy fall; 
The thousand agonies of dying, 
But I shall be beyond them all.” 


XIII 
LAST ‘THINGS 


“A shipmaster might as well look down into the hold of his ship for 
the North Star, as for a Christian to look into his own heart for the Sun 
of Righteousness.” 


KNOCK on my cabin door. It is Barnabas. Would I like 
A to see a famous old wreck, “The-Glory of Man?” I was 
on deck quickly. It was early dawn and we had the 
vision to ourselves. ““The Glory of Man” was a fine clipper, built 
by a rich syndicate. Its object was exploration. It was launched 
to sail in search of the port of Shalom, if there was any such 
place, which was doubted, and to explode the delusion of centuries. 
To this intent the ship was fitted with every scientific equipment, 
‘and every appointment of modern luxury. Fine men and women 
of riches and scornful life joined the expedition. Its officers 
were chosen more for their learning than for their experience in 
sailing. Wild pleasure and foolish conceit ruled the ship. There 
was no respect for superior officers. The mate Tobias refused to 
obey Captain Sanballat. And while the watch was drunken, and 
all were carousing, the vessel ran onto the Dragon’s Teeth, and as 
a gossamer before the tempest, she was scattered like foam. They 
never even neared the place of the delightsome Land whose 
existence they scorned. But the ship Ecclesia has sailed on and 
on to the blessed Port, passing, and repassing this monument of 
Folly on the shores of Time. 
Our voyage up to this had been very calm. ‘Too calm, an 
old sailor said, to bode us good to the end. It was indeed so serene 
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that on open deck the passengers amused and entertained each 
other. There was apathy and languor, save when a band of 
Volunteers, or some League, would start a fresh novelty. The 
women played cards, and the men discussed the sights seen on 
shore in the ports. I heard some men who still had large 
monied interests in Homo, bemoaning what a slow water-logged 
old craft our ship was. Everything on the river skipped by her. 
As an institution for good she was far below the best modern 
standards. Why not build a fine, new, swift clipper? They had 
money enough. The Ecclesia need not go out of commission ; there 
would be plenty use for her to transport the poorer emigrants to 
whom time, or comfort, or style was nothing. I looked closely at 
the chief speaker, and.I saw it was Mr. Pride-of-Life. Immedi- 
ately there came into my mind a dialogue in the Book. 

“Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works? 

“Then will I profess unto them, I never knew you, depart 
from me ye that work iniquity.” ; 

Previous voyages had not all been as monotonous as this. In 
former days the Ecclesia had to defend herself against bitter foes. 
There was fierce opposition to her calling at any port. Those who 
bravely withstood pressure to recant had come on board in 
various forms of injury and mutilation. Some had been beaten 
with stripes, some stretched on the rack, some thrown into boiling 
vats, some enfeebled by starvation or long imprisonment. At 
such times the ship looked like a hospital. 

The passengers were all of the staunchest spirit. They knew 
the fellowship of their Saviour’s sufferings. On board they acted 
like men and women thoroughly separated from a ruined world. 
They had no drawings towards carnal conversation or carnal 
practices. Their daily life on shipboard was filled with loving 
deeds. They visited sick ones, they prepared cordials for the 
weak, they instructed the ignorant, they spent many hours in the 
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seclusion of worship; and beyond that every spare moment was 
given to studying the Kine’s Boox. 

“Oh,” I said to Paulos, who told me this, “I wish a tempest 
of persecution might sweep down upon us, and swing us out of 
these doldrums.” 

“T hardly expect it will, brother,” he said, “until we reach 
the cataracts of Perilous Times. Then our passengers will get 
shaken up, I can assure you.” 

As we lay in the doldrums for some days under the lee of a 
country called Philia, one evening a boat came alongside and took 
off about a score of our Ambassadors. As they went ashore 
dressed in their finest, I knew it meant some function. It was so 
late when they returned, all of us decent people were asleep in our 
bunks. 

The next morning by fragments of conversation I heard on 
deck, I learned where they had been. I also had the good fortune 
to pick up in a dirty corner of the men’s room one of the invita- 
tion cards. It read: “The Brotherhood Club invites you to cross 
swords of wit with noted experts in the gentle art of jollying.” 

Immediately I recalled who of our men I had seen go. One 
who was nicknamed The Clown of his Denomination. Another 
called the Buffoon; and others of his ilk, known among sports as 
“light-weights.” I also heard them joking over the evening‘s 
entertainment and telling how one of the guests from the ship had 
proposed a toast of such bad flavor that even the gamey brother- 
hood had ignored it by absolute silence; and then called for “a 
toast from one who was a gentleman.”’ They had met Kosmites of 
note in music, art, letters, war, and infidelity. And these profane 
sinners with unwashed hearts, had actually complimented them on 
their Leader, and said “they were quite willing to tolerate Prince 
Shiloh among the other great reformers. In fact for moral 
utility they thought there was nothing better in the twentieth cen- 
tury than the religion of the present, honorable Ambassadors.” 

“Oh, oh!” I cried to Dr. Lucas. “Did not the angels weep 
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last night as their Lord was wounded in the house of his friends! 
If it were possible would he not have sweat afresh great drops of 
blood ?” 

“But tell me, Brother Lucas, where did they get their fime even- 
ing clothes to appear at such a brilliant affair? I watch the em- 
barking pretty sharply, and I never see much luggage worth any- 
thing brought on board.” 

“Simpleton, and slow of heart to understand. I am a doctor, 
and visit rooms below, where you are never admitted. Ah, if you 
could see what I see done in secret. It equals the abominations 
seen by Ezekiel in the chambers of Imagery. We have Kosmos, its 
ways, and wares, right here in the ship. 

“When our brothers go on shore, you think they go solely on 
the King’s business. I tell you they go on their own business. 
They visit bazaars and marts and smuggle on board contraband 
stuff which they enjoy to their fill in the darkness. On deck in 
the presence of our Lord Commander they conduct themselves as 
saints. Down in their cabins they are just as other men are.” 

We did have some gatherings on board for co-operation ; but 
they seemed to me as strange travesties on holy convocations. One 
man called his a Lyceum. He invited me to come. It was to 
amuse the young people ; nothing not strictly ethical to be admitted. 
I declined for three reasons: 

First, young people on this solemn voyage of escape from 
eternal doom, who needed to be amused were not right in their 
hearts with their King or Prince. 

Second, I had been called to attend to one business; to pro- 
claim the King’s message and explain the Kina’s Boox. I had no 
permission to go down to the plains of Ono to trifle with Arabians. 

Third, the Ecclesia was built for one design, to carry pas- 
sengers to safety and to Shalom. Any scheme that brought in 
ideas foreign to this intention, was treachery to the Prince. When 
in Kosmos, among men, he had no time for fun or frolic. He was 
the man of sorrows. If I took no higher ground than to “Follow 
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in His steps,” that alone would keep me from worldly enjoyments. 
But I did have higher ground. Even his matchless earth-life was 
no longer to be my pattern. It was his resurrection life at the 
Father’s right hand which was henceforth to be my standard. I 
was dead with him and risen with him. I was no longer to “know 
Christ after the flesh.” Were there lyceums, and clubs, and 
bazaars, and musicals, and tableaux to please the mixed multitude 
in heaven? If the thought was monstrous for the redeemed above, 
it was monstrous for the church below. 

We had on board two distinct classes of worthy people. All 
of these, so far as I could learn, whatever their Creed or Tag or 
Shibboleth, understood from the Boox that some day appointed 
of the Father, the Prince Shiloh would return to Kosmos in person, 
with great honor and magnificence, and destroy the works of the 
Adversary, and restore all things to their former conditions of 
righteousness and perfection. 

But it was about the circumstances of this grand restitution 
of all things spoken by the mouth of all the holy prophets, that 
these good people differed as widely as the East is removed from 
the West. Some said that time of blessedness could not come for 
at least a thousand years, perhaps a million years. Anyway it 
would not occur in their lifetime. Before them were but two things, 
“to do their duty and die.” 

The other class said “No; every moral sign is clearly deline- 
ated on the Commander’s chart. We have but to study it to under- 
stand our course. The Book commands one thing over and over 
again, that isto Warcu. No matter how incongruous it may seem 
to us on this ship, sailing along at ordinary speed, and in ordinary 
weather, yet we are bound to believe, since the Book states it, that 
in some unexpected moment, of some unknown watch of day or 
night, this Ecclesia may be halted in her course, and every pas- 
senger removed by a supernatural force to a sphere that eye hath 
not seen.” 

The moral effect of these dissimilar views of the future was 
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most manifest. I noticed the Watchers were sober and spiritual in 
conversation. They never trifled with any sacred subject. They 
had no plans for to-morrow. If they were eager for news from 
the ports, it was only because they were watching for indications of 
the times, just as farmers watch the clouds for signs of rain, or the 
budding of the trees for the approach of spring. 

The other class said, “there will be long delay yet.” So they 
discussed planting and building; and were glad when they heard 
from shore that their unrescued sons and daughters were marry- 
ing and settling in life. Among themselves these passengers had 
much bickering and strife, and tauntingly called us watchers, 
pessimists, and clogs to the wheels of progress. 

For myself I was much distressed. 1 wanted to love all my 
brothers on the Ecclesia. We were sheltered by the same blood, 
bound for the same deliverance, indwelt by the same Spirit. But 
the more I tried to love them, the more I found the breach widen- 
ing. Even in our gatherings for prayer, I could not respond to 
the things they asked for. I knew the Spirit would not invalidate 
the prophecies of the Boox. It taught me that evil, and not good 
would surely intensify towards the end of the age. And no matter 
how lofty the purpose of evangelizing, I could not expect any 
human effort would be adequate to accomplish all promised. With 
two hundred millions of Moslems alone, unreached by any mes- 
sage, and many millions more of Confucianists untouched, how 
could my brethren shout, ‘““Kosmos for Shiloh in a Decade.” 

I did not underrate their successes. I did not doubt their zeal. 
But I knew that they and we could accomplish more true work of 
Salvation in Kosmos if we faced the real facts, and followed the 
plain directions of the Book. 

“What shall be the issue of all this?” I asked Dr. Lucas. 

“Testing times are coming, brother, to part the false from the 
true, and coalesce all that is genuine. We are far on the voyage. 
Rough weather from this on is to be expected. When men’s hearts 
begin to fail for fear, and for looking after the things coming to 
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pass, you will understand with more clearness that it is only the 
watching saint who has the secret of the Lord. As a thief in the 


night, the Day of Advent shall overtake the unwatchine and 
unready ones.” 
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“Unity does not mean agreement in doctrine, or concord of good 
will, though the Scriptures insist on both. The church is one in refer- 
ence to HIM its Supreme Head, though part of the members are on 
earth, and part ‘live only unto God, in the heavens.” 

“There may be uniformity without unity. The church of the 
Middle Ages was united like sleepers in a graveyard. The church of 
the early centuries was united like scorpions under one glass receiver, 
free to fret and sting one another. To preserve unity, the church has 
excommunicated, till faith well-nigh perished.” 

“Unity then is spiritual not formal. Its essence is submission to 
one Head. Its expression is Love to one another.” 


XIV 
THE END OF TAGS AND SHIBBOLETHS 


“These, few as they may be, 
Compose a church, such as in pristine age 
Defied the tyrant’s zeal and rage; 
For where but two or three, 
Whatever place, in faith’s communion meet, 
There with Christ’s presence, is a church complete.” 


OR some days past we had only been calling for passengers 
at small towns and villages. The wharves of the larger 
towns and cities gave no indication that we need delay for 

recruits. The few who came on board were like the gleanings of 
the topmost boughs of an olive tree; two or three berries in the top 
of the uppermost bough, four or five in the outmost branches. 

The tidings our returning evangelists brought were very de- 
pressing. They said the people were so indifferent about listening 
to a straight invitation to escape on board Ecclesia, that they had 
to resort to the subterfuge of singing songs to them to detain them. 
And even then, as soon as the songs were ended, they had such bad 
manners as to scatter without staying to hear anything more. Our 
evangelists also told us that in most of the christianized temples 
they visited, the orations were so secular, that but for the theology 
contained in the old hymnals, the people would never hear a bit 
about the Kina’s Boox. The pulpit had become literary and 
interesting, but ceased to be commanding or converting. 

The worldly news brought on board was equally saddening. 
The journals recorded an unceasing stream of suicides, murders, 
and divorces. People. expected this daily excitement, as the spice 
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of life; and drank it in with their breakfast coffee for stimulus. 
Women also were doing bold and unnatural things; forsaking the 
home for the rostrum. There was a growing prejudice against 
rearing children, and an increasing fashion for raising dogs. One, 
named Hypatia, led the crowd in refined infidelity and delusive 
optimism. 

Among men, business honor grew rarer; between promoting 
ideals, and stock manipulations, and market rigging, the success- 
ful business man was little better than a highway robber. Any 
fear of a future life, or a day of retribution was rapidly dying out 
from men’s minds. They rushed on madly as fast as they could, 
till they reached a precipice, and then jumped over into suicide. 
Our imagination did not fabricate these stories. We read them as 
cold facts in the daily chronicles of the Kosmites. Having eyes 
to see, the Kosmites yet saw not the meaning of it all. 

Last night was exceedingly stormy on the Ecclesia. To-day 
the sea has calmed and the weather improved, save for a heavy fog 
which lays above us. 

“T wonder can we pilot through this fog?” asked one. 

“We always look for mists near cataracts,” answered another. 
So our scared passengers condoled one another, and said “Peace 
and safety,” when I knew the chart indicated neither. But had I 
ventured an opinion, | should have been to them as Lot to his 
sons-in-law, “as one that mocked.” 

Ah! it was a fearful night we passed. It seemed amazing 
that anybody could smile or trifle this morning, when so lately the 
awful hand of the Mighty Creator was upon us. What monkeys 
men are; ignorant and forgetful as beasts; yea, a multitude of 
beasts, as the Psalmist says. 

Through those long hours of darkness, no small tempest lay 
on us. The lightning flashed, and the thunder reverberated amid 
the Perilous Rocks. Paulos and Cephas, who were familiar with 
nights of danger, alone could sleep. The rest of us watched and 
prayed. 
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Calmest of all was our band of Watchers. The louder it 
blew, the more strengthened in spirit they became. By the fitful 
glare of fluttering lights, I saw their countenances. Every face 
was upturned and expectant. Two brothers, Isaiah and Daniel by 
name, were softly chanting, “Lo, this is our God. We have waited 
for him and he will save us. This is the Lord: we have waited 
for him. We will be glad and rejoice in his salvation.” 

In a moment, like an antiphonal response, I heard a quartette 
take up the strain, and recite, “When these things begin to come 
to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads, for your redemption 
draweth nigh.” Then all burst out into chorus: 


“He cometh! He cometh! Awake, O dull ear, 
There’s shouting in glory, the Blessed is near.” 


A man who had not forgotten to carefully preserve his white 
cravat amid all the confusion of the night, sneered: 

“These people will die as they lived, the victims of a fascinat- 
ing delusion.” 

Now I heard a piercing shriek. A young woman rushed up to 
another maiden: 

“Give me some of your oil. My cabin is in total darkness!” 

“Go to the steward and get it. I have only enough for 
myself.” 

Past me rushed the child, streaming behind her a disgusting 
odor of smoking wicks. 

“This is not the hour for giving out oil,” said the steward. 
“We cannot open the lockers now.” 

Down in a despairing heap sank the child in the darkness, 
sobbing bitterly : 

“Open, open, please.” 

A fresh commotion distracted me. Someone was crying: 
“Lord save us; we perish!” 

I strained my eyes to follow the cry. There was the Rev. Dr. 
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Jester, clinging to the Captain. Beside him, clutching fast to him 
was his beautiful wife. But what a wreck! Instead of well-set 
hair there was baldness. Instead of beauty, disease. Instead of 
fine raiment, coarse sackcloth. Instead of sweet perfumes, a 
nauseating stench. 

So it was all around me. The glory of man had faded, for the 
breath of the Lord had blown upon it. 

As soon as it was day the ship’s roll was eile One man 
named Bar-Judas, was known to have fallen overboard. Another, 
a ship’s coppersmith, was missing. One named Demas, and two 
relatives of Philetus, a former passenger, could not be accounted 
for. 

The silver trumpet now sounded one long, mellow blast. That 
meant the Ambassadors were summoned to the Commander’s 
presence. Priscilla was not jealous that she was not called to this 
assembly. She had long known that though she was co-heir with 
me of the grace of life, and that it was her duty to make the proc- 
lamation of Prince Shiloh known, yet in a very peculiar sense, I 
was elected to pursue it as my exclusive hfe-work. With me and 
the other brothers, lay responsibilities and official duties which had 
never been imposed upon the mothers of our little children. 

I was pleased to see so many of the brothers assembling. It 
showed me they did have the root of the matter in them; and that 
under much overlaying of lumpy, indolent flesh, the Spirit of life 
existed. Appearances had often been to the contrary ; and some- 
times in past days I had said in my sorrow “All Israel has for- 
saken the covenant, and I only am left.” 

Our Commander looked changed this morning. A _ great 
transfiguration had come over him in the night.. I had been accus- © 
tomed to call his eyes, dove’s eyes. I never knew him to show 
any wrath. To-day he looked taller. There was a fearful awful- 
ness surrounding him. His voice rose above the roar of the waters. 
His glance wilted me into nothingness. We were all so over- 
powered and unfit to listen, that before he uttered his discourse, 
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he lay his hand upon several of us and said, “Fear not; Be not 
afraid.” 

Then he told us he had long had things to say unto us, which 
-we could not bear until now. He had been deeply grieved at our 
carnal ways and divisions. We had grossly perverted the divine 
idea of a church. We had been called out, and called together 
from all nations and tongues, to witness to the great Salvation, 
and watch for the returning Saviour. As Israel of old was a 
people to Dwell Alone, so was the church to separate herself from 
all the old citizenship of Kosmos, its maxims, its aims, its prac- 
tices. It was too late to turn back: our loss was irretrievable. Our 
red tickets had guaranteed us a safe passage to Shalom. But that 
was all. For us in that land was a residence; but for many-of us, 
no preferments, no glory, no honor to our Prince. The perils 
of the voyage were now upon us. Whatever smooth things the 
soothsayers might prophesy, we were not to be deceived; the chart 
indicated rough sailing. In unity and brotherly love alone lay 
strength. All who were willing to surrender their Tags and 
Shibboleths, were to meet him on deck at the sound of the second. 
trumpet. 

I went and told Priscilla, and hastened on deck, to be on 
hand. 

I saw two stalwart sailors, dragging between them a large, 
heavy bag.. 

“What is in there?” I asked Dr. Johannes. 

“A mill-stone,” he answered. 

“For what?” 

“You shall presently know.” 

The second blowing of the trumpet was for calling us all; 
so Priscilla and the children were soon at my side. The Com- 
mander seemed growing more majestic every hour. I wondered 
how I had dared in those former days to address him familiarly. 
Then he had seemed as a Comforter at my side; now I could only 
regard him as supernatural and terrible. 
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The mighty voice demanded, ‘**Who would first cast their Tag 
into this bag, and end their part in rending the one holy, elect 
Body?” 

A brother came forward quickly. On any other past occasion 
we would all have craned our necks to see who it was, and what 
was written on his Tag. That day was past. We were in the 
presence of overpowering, eternal realities. Every head was 
bowed, every eye closed, every heart asking, “Is it J that have 
betrayed thee?” 

“I think myself honored,” said the brother, “to cast in the 
first Tag. I have been an unfaithful servant. I tried to preach 
good things. I went into rhapsody over ‘Rescuing the perishing, 
and caring for the dying.’ I deified man, and minimized God. I 
told harrowing stories from history or the newspaper to lash the 
conscience. I doubted the power of the unaided gospel, and so I 
supplemented it with pretty, pathetic poetry. But I never preached. 
sin, rank, ruinous, rotten sin. I had in my congregation women 
who after a week at parties, theatres, and cards, came to the com- 
munion table, and I uttered no reproof. I had in my congrega- 
tion men who gripped hands with the dirtiest fellows in lodges 
and orders; men who owed long bills to the doctor or grocer. 
Their wives rustled in silks; the grocer’s wife was shabby and 
ashamed. Some of these were my right-hand men in the church, 
and I never disciplined or protested their ways. They gave me 
checks to go on expensive summer vacations, and | took them; 
though I knew the money rightly belonged to the doctor and the 
grocer. I am but a dead dog; and as such | humble myself in the 
King’s presence to-day. I confess my sins, and crave his grace, 
by virtue of the Blood.” 

A deeper solemnity now settled upon us. There was a still- 
ness that reminded me of the half-hour silence in heaven, of which 
Dr. Johannes had told me. And no one interrupted it by that 
wretched habit we formerly had of saying, “Let’s sing a hymn.” 
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It was the time of self-examination and self-judgment, and tears 
were more in place than songs. 

Another brother dropped in his Tag, saying, “My Denomina- 
tion was my boast. I knew it was powerful and aggressive, and 
we only had the true mould of doctrine. I never realized I was 
dividing the Flock, and rending the Body. I now know, it is the 
Blood alone, and not the water only, to which all else must agree.” 

Everyone had something to cast in. Things I never supposed 
fetiches, were surrendered with sobs, and prostrations, and great 
shakings. We were all in the grasp of a mighty, new experience. 
Nothing was forced, or ungenuine. But under the burning eyes 
of our Lord Commander, we were moved, everyone by a common 
impulse, to turn ourselves inside-out. 

When all had made confession, and finished, at a sign from 
the Commander, the two Servants raised the bag aloft over the 
gunwale, saying with dreadful impressiveness, 

“Thus, with violence, shall every Babylonish thing be cast 
into the sea.” 

The thick fog which had been hovering over us above, sud- 
denly descended, enwrapping the whole company. In the hiding 
of that sheltering cloud, we reverently separated, each to his own 
quarter of the ship. 

The days following were delightful in tender fellowship. 
The sea air seemed soft as the dew of Hermon. Odors as from 
fields of spices blew upon us. The Commander ordered oil poured 
upon the water, and we rode the cataracts beautifully. One said 
to me, “This is heavenly. Can anything in Paradise be sweeter ?”’ 
Another said, “I wish this voyage would never end.” 

Ah! I knew there were better things in store. This was 
experience, but not Himself. These were the earnests of the 
Prince, but not His Parousia. Nothing but the full consumma- 
tion in glory could bring permanent satisfaction, or fully cleanse 
the Church from all her spots and blemishes. 

“How much longer will the voyage be?” I asked Dr. Lucas. 
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“That I may not communicate to you. There are times of 
concealing, and times of fulfilment which the King Adon hath 
reserved within the bounds of his own authority. This much I 
may tell you. In your home gardens in Sarkos when the trees 
budded, you knew summer approached. The prophet Ezekiel was 
informed when there should be a noise and shaking among the 
bones in the Valley of Vision, that the revival of the Nation 
Israel was at hand. Both these signs are now passing before you. 
Do not miss their indications.” 

We had sailed past Five Points of interest, that I had been 
unable to observe. One was the Apostolic Heights. Another was 
the Martyrs’ Monument. Then we passed the High Tower of 
Constantine, the Reformation Battleground, and the great Stone 
Sardis. Dr. Johannes said, in all there were seven of these notable 
points, and | might have the satisfaction of seeing the remaining 
two. We were now sailing between the Missionary Ridge, and 
the long, low slopes of Laodicea. The Missionary Ridge was the 
most charming stretch of landscape I had seen along the river. The 
hills were green with verdure. The valleys were full of sheep. 
Frequent peaks arose in grandeur, catching the gleams of upper - 
sunlight, and reflecting a thousand fancies of Nature’s colorings. 
I was perfectly amazed that not one cold glacier, or patch of snow 
was to be seen on any of those high ranges. 

Suddenly I turned to the windward side to look at Laodicea. 
A nasty smell as from vats for boiling organic remains, smote my 
nose, and I nearly vomited from nausea. The quick transition 
from the healing greenness, to the barren glare of limestone 
quarries, half blinded me. But 1 recovered myself, and looked 
again. The country was densely settled. Towns bristled with 
steeples, like masts in the harbor of a large seaport city. I saw 
magnificent warehouses and godowns, indicating immense wealth. 
Machinery was everywhere in evidence. There were huge der- 
ricks for lifting dead weights; traveling cranes for scooping the 
slums; and small puffing donkey engines. The witty sailor who 
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sang in the yardarm one day about the Critics, remarked, swing- 
ing his hands from starboard to port: 

“We call this the Home Land, and this the Foreign Land.” 

I failed to discover any green fields or untouched beauties of 
Nature along Laodicea. All seemed given over to the artificial 
and cultivated. The whole country looked drought stricken. And 
this was the more amazing when the river should have afforded 
abundant irrigation. 

“Laodicea looks if it would burn up,” I said to this sailor. 

“Oh, no. There are ten righteous wonderful people over 
there. They have established a subterraneous piping system under 
the river across to the Ridge. Their money has tapped the sub- 
terraneous springs of the Ridge; and in return they get Aqua Vite 
for the towns.” 

“Wonderful! wonderful!” I said. “I dare not judge after 
the sight of my eyes any more.” 

Perceiving my surprise, Dr. Lucas drew near and said: “This 
much more I will tell you about the end of our voyage. Let your 
eye take in those high palisades beyond the Laodicean slopes. 
Those are the Cliffs of Apostasy. From this view-point you can 
hardly judge accurately how extensive they are. Like all moun- 
tain scenery they are delusive and retreating. In one of the 
crevasses of those rocks lies the little town of Fulness. That will 
be our ship’s last calling port. There we take on our final con- 
tingent of passengers, which will make up the full complement the 
Eccelsia is scheduled to carry. 

“After Fulness is reached, you may directly look for the 
roseate heights and glittering towers of Shalom to come into view. 
There may be some delay at quarantine, for examining passports, 
and fumigating suspects, but this will all be in sight of shore, in 
sound of the strains of welcoming music, and in view of the 
Palace of our waiting Prince. 


“¢ So with the vision glorious, 
Shall longing eyes be blest, 
And the great Church victorious 
Shall be the Church at rest.’” 
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